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PART  FIRST. 


LITTLE    MARY, 


ABOUT  FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


I. 

MARY    LEARNING    TO     READ. 

MRAY  was  a  little  girl  five  years  old.  She 
knew  her  letters,  and  could  call  them  by  their 
right  names  as  soon  as  she  saw  them — all  ex- 
cepting b  and  d.  These  puzzled  her.  When 
she  was  reading,  she  would  say:  "  b  —  no, 
d — no,  &."  Once  she  spelled  in  this  way  : 
"d— b— a— b,  bad."  Her  mamma  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  teach  her  to  read.  Sometimes 
Mary  was  a  patient  scholar,  and  sometimes 
she  was  not.  When  she  was  patient  and 
attentive,  she  enjoyed  it ;  and  when  she  was 
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impatient,  and  kept  thinking  about  her  play 
instead  of  her  book,  she  thought  it  very  dull 
work.  Her  fore-finger,  with  which  she  tried  to 
point,  had  then  no  stiffness  in  it.  It  would 
keep  slipping  about,  all  over  the  page,  and 
made  witch-work  with  her  reading. 

When  she  was  very  small,  before  she  was 
four  years  old,  her  mamma  had  bought  her  a 
box  of  very  pretty  cards  with  letters  on  them. 
There  were  letters  on  one  side  and  pictures  on 
the  other.  Her  mamma  spread  them  on  the 
carpet,  all  in  a  line,  and  showed  Mary  which 
was  the  top  of  the  letter,  and  which  was  the 
bottom.  She  showed  the  little  girl  a  great 
many  times,  and  then  she  told  her  that  she 
must  place  them.  At  first,  Mary  thought  it 
pretty  fun,  and  went  to  work  with  great  glee ; 
but  soon  she  grew  tired.  A,  somehow  or  other, 
was  always  standing  on  his  head,  and  P  would 
pitch  over  on  his  side,  and  D  would  lie  on  his 
back.  Mary  lost  her  patience,  and  she  left  her 
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pretty  cards  and  went  and  crept  under  the  sofa. 
Her  mamma  did  not  take  any  notice  of  her, 
but  looked  down  on  her  sewing.  Pretty  soon, 
Mary  popped  out  her  head.  "  Mamma, "  said 
she,  "  mamma,  I  wish  I  could  go  out  and  buy  a 
blockthing,  that  would  pick  them  up  itself.  " 

Her  mother  told  her  she  could  not  buy  any- 
thing which  would  do  the  learning'  for  her. 

"  You  must  learn  them  all  for  yourself,  Ma- 
ry," said  she,  "  one  letter  at  a  time.  You  must 
be  a  patient  little  girl,  if  you  want  to  know 
how  to  read." 

Then  Mary  crept  out,  and  she  put  A  on  his 
feet,  and  stood  P  up,  and  turned  D  over,  and 
she  was  patient,  and  she  persevered,  and  she 
soon  learned  her  letters ;  and  when  she  was  five 
years  old,  as  I  have  told  you,  she  could  read 
very  easy  words,  without  spelling  ;  only  the  lit- 
tle b  and  d  troubled  her  still. 
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JI. 

MARY'S   PLAY-HOUSE. 

IN  one  part  of  the  house  there  was  a  large 
closet,  with  a  window  in  it.  Mary's  mamma 
gave  her  this  for  her  play-room.  She  had  a  red 
and  white  carpet,  nailed  upon  the  floor,  and 
had  a  desk,  with  shelves  and  drawers  in  it, 
moved  into  the  closet.  "  Now,  Mary,"  said  she, 
"  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  room  and  this 
desk.  They  shall  be  yours.  I  want  you  to 
collect  all  your  playthings,  and  bring  them  here 
and  arrange  them.  Have  a  place  for  everything. 
and  put  everything  in  its  place.  When  your 
little  friends  come  to  see  you,  you  can  invite 
them  in  here  to  play.  When  you  want  your 
toys  to  amuse  yourself  with,  you  can  come  here 
for  them  ;  but  when  you  have  done  playing 
with  them,  I  wish  you  always  to  replace  them." 
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"  What  is  replace,  mamma  ?" 

"If  you  put  them  right  back  again,  just 
where  you  found  them,  that  will  be  replacing 
them." 

Mary  was  much  delighted  with  the  plan. 
She  ran  about  to  all  the  cupboards,  and  draw- 
ers, and  boxes,  where  she  had  kept  her  play- 
things, and  got  every  one  she  could  find,  and 
brought  them  and  threw  them  down  on  her 
play-house  floor,  in  one  great  pile.  There  were 
dolls,  and  wagons,  and  blocks,  and  tea-sets, 
and  fire-sets,  and  garden-tools,  and  soldiers,  and 
cattle,  and  men,  and  women.  Everything  was 
in  confusion.  Many  of  the  playthings  had  been 
out  of  sight  for  a  long  time.  Mary  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  them,  and  they  were  now  as  good 
as  new.  She  was  delighted  to  see  them 
again.  Her  mamma  was  writing  in  the  parlor. 
The  door  opened,  and  Mary  popped  in. 

"Mamma!  mamma!  here's  my  silver  tea-set. 
I  am  going  right  out  into  the  kitchen  to  rub  it 
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all  up  bright,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  tea-party 
and  invite  my  dolls." 

"  No,  Mary,"  said  her  mamma,  "  do  one  thing 
at  a  time.  Your  business,  this  morning,  is  to 
arrange  your  play-house.  Finish  that  work  first 
If  you  keep  leaving  off  to  do  other  things,  you 
will  never  get  it  in  order." 

Mary  looked  disappointed ;  but  she  was  ac- 
customed to  obey,  so  she  went  back  to  her 
play-house  and  began  again  to  arrange  her  toys 
on  the  shelves.  She  worked  very  well  until, 
from  the  middle  of  the  heap,  she  brought  out  a 
li ttle  tin  tub,  painted  blue,  and  a  washing-board. 

Again  the  parlor  door  opened.  "  Mamma 
— I  really  think  I  had  better  leave  off  and  wash 
Kate's  clothes.  See,  here  is  her  tub,  which  has 
been  lost  so  long." 

Mamma  dropped  her  pen.  "  Mary,"  said  she, 
"  is  your  play-house  all  in  order  ?  " 

"  No  —  mamma." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  to  finish  that,  as  I  just 
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told  you.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  any 
thing,  is  to  work  right  at  it  until  it  is  done." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  accomplish, 
mamma." 

"  I  mean,  to  do  it  all  up  right  —  to  have  it 
done.  I  wish  to  have  you  accomplish  the  work 
of  setting  your  play-house  in  order,  before  you 
go  to  any  other  work  or  play.  Now,  little 
daughter,  I  am  busy  writing.  Do  not  speak  to 
me  again,  until  you  see  that  I  have  put  away 
my  writing." 

Mary  shut  the  door  and  went  slowly  back. 
She  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  sighed.  She 
was  tired,  and  did  not  care  to  put  up  the  rest 
of  her  toys,  but  she  thought  to  herself  that 
her  mamma  wished  her  to  do  it,  and  that  sit- 
ting down  on  the  floor  would  not  help  her 
any,  so  she  resolutely  got  up,  and  began  to 
arrange  her  play-things  as  well  as  she  knew 
how.  Inside  of  a  tin  pail,  she  found  a  soft 
yellow  ball  which  she  prized  very  much,  and 
2* 
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which  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time.  She  ran 
with  it  into  the  parlor  before  she  thought ;  mam- 
ma was  busy  writing,  and  did  not  look  up. 
Mary  stepped  on  tip-toe  to  her,  and  with  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight  held  out  the  yellow 
ball.  Still  mamma  did  not  look  up.  Then 
Mary  went  softly  out  and  shut  the  door  again. 
She  found  mamma  meant  just  what  she  said, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed  while  she  was  writ- 
ing. 

Mary  put  the  ball  on  the  window-seat  in  her 
play-room,  and  went  to  work  again.  This  time 
she  persevered,  and  she  did  not  leave  her  play- 
room until  all  her  things  were  arranged  upon 
her  shelves  and  in  her  drawers.  Then  she  went 
once  more  to  the  parlor.  Mamma  was  just" 
shutting  up  her  portfolio.  She  smiled. 

"  I  have  accomplished  my  morning's  work, 
Mary ;  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  com  —  com  —  I  don't  know  exactly 
what  that  word  is." 
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"Accomplished" 

"Accomplished,  yes,  I  have  accomplished  my 
morning's  work,  too,  mamma,  will  you  come 
and  see  ?  " 

Mamma  went  with  Mary.  She  was  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  desk.  The 
toys  were  very  nicely  arranged. 

"  You  have  found  a  very  good  place  for  every 
thing,  Mary,  and  now  I  want  you  to  keep  every 
thing  in  its  place." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  everything  but 
this  dear  little  yellow  ball,  mamma.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  it  —  I  wish  to  keep  it  with  me  — 
you  know  you  let  me  play  in  the  parlor  with 
this,  because  it  is  soft." 

"  You  will  not  want  to  play  with  it  all  the 
time,  Mary,  and  when  you  have  done  playing, 
you  will  wish  to  replace  it." 

"  So  I  shall,  mamma.  Then  I  will  keep  it 
in  this  little  drawer.  This  shall  be  its  place, 
and  when  I  am  tired  of  it,  I  will  replace  it  in 
this  drawer." 
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III. 

MARY'S  LITTLE   FRIEND   HARRY. 

SOME  weeks  after  the  play-house  had  been 
given  to  Mary,  her  mother  said  to  her :  — 

"  Mary,  I  feel  pleased  with  the  way  in  which 
you  have  kept  your  play-house.  I  look  in  there 
very  frequently ;  and  I  generally  find  it  in  good 
order." 

"  I  have  tried,  mamma  ;  I  have  replaced  my 
toys,  just  as  soon  as  I  had  done  playing  with 
them,  as  you  bid  me.  I  like  very  much  to 
please  you  ;  I  feel  happy  when  I  please  you." 

"  You  are  always  happy  when  yo  do  right, 
are  not  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  I  always  mean  to  do 
just  as  you  tell  me  to." 

As  yet,  Mary  had  played  alone  ;  no  one  had 
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disturbed  her  play-things.  One  morning  a  lit- 
tle boy,  called  Harry,  came  to  see  her.  He 
was  younger  than  Mary.  She  took  him  into 
her  play-house.  Before  long,  her  mamma  heard 
some  very  loud  talking  there ;  the  voices  did 
not  sound  very  pleasantly.  Soon  Mary  began 
to  cry  and  make  a  great  hurly-burly.  Mamma 
went  to  the  play-house.  Master  Harry  had  the 
blue  wheel-barrow,  filled  with  toys,  and  was 
struggling  with  Mary,  to  get  hold  of  the  han- 
dles. He  wished  to  wheel  it  off  into  the  hall. 
Mary  was  holding  on  to  it  and  crying. 

"  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  "  said  mamma. 

"  I  want  ity  barrow,"  said  Harry. 

"  Harry  wants  to  carry  off  my  play-things," 
said  Mary,  "  and  I  don't  want  him  to.  He  has 
taken  them  all  out  of  their  places.  He  has  dis- 
turbed my  play-house.  I  want  to  have  him 
put  them  right  back  again." 

"  I  going  to  wheel  'em,"  said  Harry  ;  again 
he  started  for  the  door. 
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Mary  began  to  cry  louder  than  ever. 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  you  now,  Mary ;  you  are 
making  so  much  noise,  you  cannot  hear  me. 
You  may  come  with  me  into  the  parlc-r,  and 
sit  down  in  your  little  chair  until  you  are  quiet. 
Harry  may  take  those  play-things  into  the  hall, 
and  run  about  there." 

Mary  went  into  the  parlor,  sat  down  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  apron.  She  did  not 
stop  crying  all  at  once,  but  gradually  —  making 
less  and  less  noise,  every  time  she  rocked.  By 
and  by,  she  made  no  noise,  excepting  to  sigh 
—  then,  even  her  sighs  became  more  and  more 
gentle,  till  at  length,  she  was  quite  still.  She 
peeped  out  of  her  apron  to  see  what  mamma 
was  about.  Mamma  was  sitting  quietly  at  the 
table,  sewing.  Mary  hid  her  face,  and  then 
peeped  out  again ;  still  mamma  went  on  with 
her  work. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  why  do  not  you  talk 
to  me." 
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"  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  feel  pleasant." 

"  1  am  pleasant  now." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  talk  about." 

"About  Harry  and  my  play-things.  Why 
did  you  let  Harry  carry  off  my  play-things  ? 
You  told  me  I  must  keep  my  baby-house  in 
order,  and  he  has  made  it  all  confusion." 

"  I  told  you  that  when  you  and  your  little 
friends  had  done  playing  with  your  toys,  you 
must  replace  them." 

"  I  had  done." 

"  But  your  little  friend  had  not.  You  should 
let  your  little  friends  amuse  themselves  with 
your  things  just  as  long  as  they  like,  and  when 
they  leave  them,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  replace 
them." 

"  I  think  if  Harry  takes  them  out,  he  ought 
to  put  them  back." 

"  Harry  is  a  little  visitor,  and  he  can  do  as 
he  pleases  about  it.  I  want  you  to  make  your 
little  visitors  happy  ;  and  let  them  be  happy  in 
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their  own  way,  not  yours.  You  must  be  oblig- 
ing as  well  as  orderly" 

Mary  sat  some  time  thinking  about  it,  and 
then,  with  a  very  pleasant  voice  and  look  she 
said,  "  Harry  may  have  them  as  long  as  he  likes, 
mamma,  and  now  may  I  go  and  play  with  him  ? 
I  think  I  can  make  him  happy  in  his  own  way." 

"  Yes,  Mary,  but  remember  the  two  O's  — 
obliging-  and  orderly" 

Mary  opened  the  door,  and  stood  stock  still. 
Harry  was  sitting  down  on  a  door  mat,  pulling 
away  at  a  favorite  boat  of  Mary's,  trying  to 
get  the  sailors  off  their  seats.  They  were  not 
very  strongly  glued,  and  he  had  loosened  one. 

Mary  looked  up  with  a  quivering  lip, "  Mam- 
ma, Harry  is  breaking  my  little  sailors  off —  and 
I  feel  sorry." 

"  I  am  glad  you  do  not  cry  about  it.  He 
need  not-  have  toys  which  he  will  spoil,  until 
he  is  older.  We  will  find  something  else 
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which  will  make  him   just   as   happy  as  the 
boat.     You  get  him  the  yellow  ball ! " 

Mary  ran  and  found  the  ball.  It  was  just 
where  she  had  left  it  in  the  drawer.  Harry 
gave  up  the  boat  very  pleasantly,  and  the  chil- 
dren played  together  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
without  trouble,  for  Mary  tried  to  make  her  lit- 
tle visitor  happy.  When  he  was  gone,  she 
quietly  and  good-humoredly  trundled  back  the 
blue  wheel-barrow  and  arranged  the  toys  again 
nicely  on  her  shelves. 
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IV. 

MK.  MOUSE. 

MARY  slept  in  a  small  room  adjoining  her 
mamma's.  There  was  one  very  pleasant  win- 
dow in  her  room.  You  could  stand  at  this 
window  and  see  the  gold  and  silver  and  crim- 
son clouds  at  sunset,  and  look  down  into  the 
grove  where  the  squirrels  played  and  the  birds 
sang,  and  over  into  the  summer-house  which 
stood  under  the  elm  tree.  Mary  slept  in  a 
trundle-bed  which  pulled  out  directly  under  this 
window.  She  was  left  alone  after  she  was  put 
into  her  trundle-bed  at  night,  and  had  no  light. 
Sometimes  her  mamma  would  loop  up  the 
curtains  of  the  windows,  that  she  might  have 
the  more  light  to  go  to  sleep  by.  Mary  liked  her 
room  and  bed.  It  was  here  she  knelt  every 
night  to  say  her  prayers,  and  it  was  here  her 
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papa  and  mamma  would  say  a  prayer  for  her. 
She  was  perfectly  contented  and  happy  here, 
until  it  so  happened  one  night  that  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  room.  She  lifted  her  head  from 
the  pillow,  and  though  she  was  all  alone,  she 
spoke  out  aloud.  «  What's  that  ?  "  No  an- 
swer, excepting  scratch — scratch  —  scratch. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  "  Scratch  —  scratch  — 
scratch." 

"  Mamma,  mamma,  I  don't  like  to  have  peo- 
ple make  such  a  noise."  "  Scratch  —  scratch 
"  — scratch." 

"  Mamma  —  papa."  "  Scratch  -i—  scratch  — 
scratch."* 

Upon  this  Mary  began  to  cry,  and  every  mi- 
nute she  cried  louder  and  louder.  Her  papa 
came  running  up  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  don't  like  this  noise.  Some  one  is  mak- 
ing a  noise  in  my  room,  and  will  not  be  still." 

"  Hark,  and  let  me  hear."  "  Scratch  —  scratch 
—  scratch." 
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"  Why  Mary,"  said  papa,  "  that  is  a  little 
mouse,  nibbling  under  the  floor.  He  has  got 
into  some  place  where  he  cannot  get  out,  and 
he  is  gnawing  away  at  the  boards,  to  make  a 
hole  so  that  he  can  get  out.  I  do  not  think  he 
can  find  his  way  into  your  room.  He  seems 
to  be  under  this  thick  floor ;  it  would  take  him  a 
long  time  to  bore  through  so  that  he  could 
come  up  here  ;  he  would  most  likely  starve  be- 
fore then.  But  even  if  the  little  mouse  should 
come  in  here,  it  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  The 
mouse  could  not  hurt  you  any.  It  is  silly  to 
be  afraid  of  a  mouse.  I  hope  you  will  be  a 
brave  little  girl.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you 
afraid  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
I  once  knew  of  a  child  who  was  afraid  of  the 
dark." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dark." 

"  I  know  you  are  not,  and  I  am  very  glad.  I 
wish  to  have  you  a  courageous  child. 

"  What  is  courageous,  papa  ?  " 
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"  When  you  are  not  easily  frightened,  you 
are  courageous.  If,  instead  of  crying  to-night, 
when  you  heard  that  little  noise,  you  had 
thought,  i  I  will  not  mind  it,  it  is  nothing  which 
will  hurt  me,'  and  had  nestled  down  and  gone 
to  sleep,  that  would  have  been  courageous." 

"  You  may  go  down,  papa,  I  will  be  coura- 
geous and  go  to  sleep  now.  I  will  not  cry  any 
more.  I  believe  you,  when  you  tell  me  it  is 
nothing  which  will  hurt  me.  Nibble  away,  Mr. 
Mouse,  you  shall  not  frighten  me  any  more. 
See  how  courageous  I  am,  papa.  You  may 
go  down  now ;  only  I  should  like  to  have  you 
loop  up  my  curtain,  if  you  please.  Mamma 
does,  sometimes.  I  like  to  see  the  stars  peep- 
ing in." 

Papa  smiled,  but  he  looped  up  the  curtain, 
and  bade  his  courageous  little  girl,  £  good 
night,',  and  she  was  soon  asleep. 
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V. 

MARY    CAUGHT    IN    THERAIN. 

ONE  evening  Mary  went  out  to  tea  with  her 
father  and  mother.  It  was  dark  when  they 
came  home  —  very  dark.  The  wind  blew  vio- 
lently, and  the  tall  elm  trees  bent  and  swung 
to  and  fro,  and  creaked,  and  groaned,  and 
shook  off  their  leaves  and  whirled  them  about 
in  every  direction.  Mary  could  not  stand 
against  the  wind ;  and  could  not  see  where  to 
step  —  all  she  could  see  was  the  light  in  the 
windows  of  the  houses  which  they  passed. 
She  walked  between  her  papa  and  mamma, 
and  held  a  hand  of  each.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
began  to  rain,  and  the  rain  came  driving  into 
her  face;  she  could  scarcely  breathe.  She 
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stopped,  and  stood  quite  still,  and   began  to 
cry. 

"  Walk  right  along,  Mary,"  said  her  papa, 
we  will  take  care  of  you." 

"  I  cannot  walk,  papa,  I  am  in  a  river  over 
my  shoes  "  — 

"  Never  mind  the  water  —  walk  right  straight 
through.  We  cannot  see  to  pick  our  way.  You 
can  go  where  we  go." 

Another  torrent  of  rain  came  driving  into 
her  face.  She  caught  her  breath  and  cried 
again :  — 

"  I  am  wet  through,  papa." 

"  Never  mind  the  wet;  it  can't  be  helped:  be 
a  courageous  little  girl." 

Mary  stopped  crying  and  walked  firmly  along. 
Then  the  wind  and  rain  carne  driving  on  again, 
and  almost  blew  mamma's  bonnet  away.  "  O 
dear ! "  said  mamma. 

"  Never  mind,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  it  can't    „ 
be  helped." 
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So  they  all  agreed  that  though  the  storm  was 
very  uncomfortable,  yet  it  could  not  be  helped, 
arid  they  must  bear  it  without  fretting;  and 
they  walked  bravely  on.  Soon  Mary  saw  the 
light  shining  brightly  through  their  own  parlor 
windows,  and  through  the  nursery  windows. 
Then  papa  felt  along  until  he  found  the  latch 
of  the  gate,  and  then  went  up  the  stone  steps, 
and  were  soon  in  the  house. 

"  I  am  wet  through,  mamma." 

Mamma  called  Janet,  the  nursery-maid,  and 
told  her  to  take  off  Mary's  wet  clothes,  and  dry 
and  warm  her  and  put  her  to  bed. 

"  Good  night,  papa,"  said  Mary,  "  have  n't  I 
been  a  brave  little  girl,  to-night  ?  You  like  to 
have  me  walk  right  straight  along  in  the  rain, 
when  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  be  quiet,  and  not 
cry  :  Do 'n't  you,  papa." 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  bear  troubles 
quietly,  which  cannot  be  helped." 

"  I  will,  papa  —  I  mean  I  will  try  to." 
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Janet  undressed  Mary,  and  held  her  in  her 
lap,  and  let  her  toast  her  feet  at  the  fire.  Then 
mamma  came  up  and  heard  her  say  her  prayers, 
and  then  she  crept  into  her  little  trundle-bed 
and  slept  sweetly  until  morning. 
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VI. 

THE    COW    IN    THE     S  UM  M  E  R-H  0  U  S  E  . 

ONE  morning,  when  Janet  was  dressing  her, 
Mary  looped  up  the  curtain,  that  she  might  see 
what  kind  of  a  day  it  was. 

"  O  !  Janet,  Janet,  Janet,"  said  she,  "  there 
is  a  cow  going  right  up  into  the  summer-house." 

Janet  looked  out  the  window.  True  enough, 
a  red  cow  was  half  way  up  the  summer-house 
steps. 

"  Dress  me  quick,  Janet ;  quick  as  you  can : 
I  must  run  and  tell  papa." 

"  Papa !  papa !  "  said  Mary,  knocking  at  his 
door, "  there  is  a  red  cow  in  the  summer-house ! " 

Papa  came  right  out  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
little  girl  call.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
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they  walked  down  into  the  garden  very  fas*. 
Mary  had  to  run  to  keep  up. 

"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  to  have  you  stand 
this  side,  with  a  long  stick,  and  when  I  drive 
the  cow  out,  you  keep  her  from  coming  down 
this  path,  will  you?" 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will  bite  me." 

"  No,  the  cow  will  not  hurt  you.  I  will  not 
let  her  hurt  you.  You  must  be  a  courageous 
little  girl.  Stand  firmly  at  your  post,  and  shake 
this  stick  at  her  if  she  tries  to  come  down  this 
path." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  papa,  by  standing  at 
my  post?  I  do  n't  see  any  post." 

"  I  put  you  here,  Mary,  in  this  path,  and 
give  you  something  to  do :  this  spot  is  your 
post.  Now  stand  bravely  at  it,  and  do  not  run 
away." 

"  I  will  try ;  but  I  wish  there  was  a  real  post 
here,  so  that  I  could  hide." 

Papa  drove  the  red  cow  out  of  the  summer- 
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house.  The  poor  cow  was  greatly  terrified  ; 
she  did  not  know  but  that  she  had  as  good  a 
right  there  as  any  one  ;  and  she  started  off,  on 
full  run,  towards  Mary.  Then  JVlary  was  fright- 
ened, and  she  wished  to  run  too,  but  papa  called 
out:  — 

"  Shake  your  stick  at  her,  Mary ;  do  n't  let 
her  come  there  ;  she  shall  not  hurt  you." 

Mary  obeyed  papa  exactly.  She  did  not  try 
to  run  any  more ;  she  shook  her  stick,  and  the 
red  cow  turned  right  about  and  ran  the  other 
way. 

"  Very  well  done,  Mary  ;  now  you  may 
come  and  help  me  drive  her  out  of  the  garden." 

They  drove  her  out,  and  shut  the  garden 


"  How  do  you  suppose  she  got  in,  papa  ?  " 
"  Some  one  left  the  garden  gate  open,  and 

the  cow  came  in  from  the  street." 

"  She  cannot  come  in  again,  papa,  for  you 

have  shut  the  gate  and  locked  it," 
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"  No,  not  unless  some  one  leaves  it  open 
again.  I  think,  after  breakfast,  I  will  fix  the 
gate  so  that  it  will  shut  itself,  and  then  no  one 
can  leave  it  open  again  and  trouble  me." 

"How  can  a  gate  shut  itself,  papa?  It 
hasn't  any  hands." 

"  You  may  see  me  fix  it,  Mary,  and  then 
you  will  understand  it.  Now  let  us  go  and 
see  what  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  sum- 
mer-house." 

They  walked  back  and  looked  in. 

"Only  look,  papa  —  mamma's  pretty  rose- 
bush, that  she  likes  so  much,  is  all  broken,  and 
the  buds  have  been  eaten  off.  Mamma  will  be 
very  sorry." 

"  I  am  sorry  too,  but  it  cannot  be  helped 
now.  We  cannot  sew  the  buds  on  again  ;  so 
we  will  not  cry  about  it,  but  we  will  mend  it 
up  the  best  way  we  can.  When  an  accident 
happens,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  What  is  an  accident,  papa  ?  " 
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"  When  something  happens  which  we  did  n't 
expect  would  happen,  and  so  we  could  not  try 
to  stop  its  happening,  we  call  it  an  accident. 
Mamma  put  her  rose-bush  here,  and  thought  it 
would  be  safe ;  but  a  cow  has  come  in  and 
eaten  it  up.  No  one  thought  a  cow  would  go 
up  the  summer-house  steps  —  so  mamma  has 
lost  her  rose-bush  by  an  accident." 

Mamma  felt  sorry  when  she  heard  what  had 
befallen  her  rose-bush  ;  but  she  did  n't  fret  over 
it,  because  no  one  was  to  blame  for  it,  and  fret- 
ting would  not  have  mended  it.  She  said  she 
would  re-pot  it,  and  it  might  start  again  from 
the  roots;  and  if  she  waited  patiently  a  few 
months,  she  might  yet  have  some  pretty  roses 
on  it. 
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VII. 

THE      GARDEN    GATE. 

AFTER  breakfast,  Mary  reminded  her  papa 
of  the  garden  gate. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  directly  and  fix  it.  Put  on 
your  bonnet  and  come  with  me,  Mary." 

They  first  went  into  the  work-shop.  Here 
Mary's  papa  kept  a  variety  of  carpenter's  tools. 
He  put  several  of  them  into  a  box  which  had  a 
partition  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  a 
handle.  In  one  partition  were  the  tools,  and 
in  the  other  were  nails.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
took  a  chain  from  a  shelf,  and  a  large  piece  of 
iron. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  iron, 
papa  ?  " 

"It  is  a  weight  —  see  if  you   can   lift   it." 
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She  tried,  and  could  not. 

"  I  can  carry  the  chain,  papa,  and  that  will 
help  you;  will  it  not?  I  like  to  help  you." 

Mary  trudged  along  with  the  chain. 

Papa  set  his  tool-box  down  in  the  clover,  by 
the  garden  gate,  and  went  to  work.  In  one 
part  of  the  gate  he  drove  in  what  Mary  called 
an  iron  loop,  and  on  the  post  of  the  fence  he 
drove  in  another. 

"  You  have  put  this  loop  right  cross-way 
from  that,  papa." 

"  Yes,  this  is  in  a  diagonal  direction  from 
that.  Now  I  am  going  to  fasten  this  chain 
into  each  loop,  as  you  call  it,  arid  then  I  shall 
hang  this  weight  in  the  centre  of  the  chain." 

When  it  was  all  fast,  he  told  Mary  to  open 
the  gate.  She  opened  it,  and  as  soon  as. she 
let  it  alone,  the  heavy  iron  weight  on  the  chain 
pulled  it  back.  Mary  opened  it  several  times, 
and  every  time  it  shut  as  soon  as  it  was  let 
alone. 
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"  That  works  admirably.  Now,  Mary,  you 
see  the  gate  will  shut  itself." 

"  Yes,  it  is  admirably,  and  the  cows  cannot 
get  into  the  garden  and  up  into  the  summer- 
house  any  more.  Mamma  will  be  very  glad. 
She  can  keep  her  rose-bush  there  now,  without 
fear  of  such  an  accident  happening  to  it  again ; 
ca  n't  she,  papa  ?  " 

Mary  was  pulling  at  the  chain,  and  all  at 
once  it  came  into  her  mind,  that  it  would  make 
a  very  nice  swing.  She  sat  down  on  the 
weight,  and,  touching  her  toes  to  the  ground, 
began  to  swing  very  fast. 

"  Papa,  this  will  be  very  nice.  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  put  it  up  here." 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  swing  on  that  gate, 
Mary." 

"Why  not,  papa?" 

"It  is  not  strong  enough,  for  one  reason  — 
you  would  soon  have  the  chain  off.  Then 
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there  is  another  reason :  see  if  you  can  think  it 
out  for  yourself." 

Mary  thought  for  some  time,  but  could  not 
make  it  out.  At  length  she  espied  some  red 
stains  on  her  hands  ;  and,  looking  on  her  pink- 
dress,  she  found  there  were  red  marks  on  that 
also. 

"The  other  reason  is,  that  it  is  not  clean, 
papa." 

"  Those  stains  are  from  iron-rust.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  come  out  of  your  frock  ;  you 
can  wash  it  off  from  your  hands." 

"  I  am  sorry ;  it  would  make  me  a  nice 
swing,  if  it  were  not  for  the  rust." 

"  Some  day  I  will  put  you  up  a  swing  on 
the  elm  tree  by  the  summer-house." 

Mary  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  plan. 
She  knew  she  would  have  her  swing,  for  papa 
always  remembered  his  promises  to  his  little 
daughter. 
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VIII. 

MARY'S   PATCHWORK. 

IN  one  corner  of  a  shelf  in  Mary's  play- 
house, was  a  pretty  open-work  basket  with  a 
cover.  It  had  been  sent  to  her  for  a  present, 
with  a  nice  little  apple-pie  in  it.  The  apple- 
pie  had  long  been  gone,  but  the  basket  had 
been  nicely  kept.  Mary's  mamma  one  day 
brought  the  basket  into  the  parlor.  She  called 
Mary  to  her. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  are  some  pink  and  white 
squares  of  patch-work,  all  basted.  Here  is  a 
needle-book  with  some  needles  on  the  woollen 
leaves,  and  here  is  thread  on  an  ivory  winder, 
and  here  is  a  nice,  new  silver  thimble.  Now 
every  day,  before  dinner,  I  wish  to  have  you 
sew  one  of  these  squares.  This  is  your  stint, 
and  I  wish  you  to  keep  all  these  things  toge- 
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ther  in  this  basket,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  lost. 
The  basket  you  may  keep  in  the  drawer  of 
my  work-table.  When  you  have  sewed  squares 
enough  for  a  quilt,  I  will  buy  you  a  new  bed- 
stead for  your  room." 

"  Mamma,  I  shall  like  that  plan  very  much, 
but  what  is  a  stint." 

"  It  is  the  amount  of  work  which  I  give  you 
for  every  day." 

«  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  amount  is." 

"  It  is  the  whole  of  what  I  give  you  to  do  for 
some  particular  time;  At  nine  o'clock,  every 
morning,  you  may  open  this  drawer,  take  out 
your  basket,  and  sit  down  and  do  your  stint." 

"  Shall  I  sit  in  my  arm-chair  up  in  this  cor- 
ner?" 

"  You  can  sit  anywhere  you  please." 

One  day  mamma  was  writing  a  letter  in  the 
parlor.  Nine  o'clock  came,  but  no  Mary.  The 
minute  hand  of  the  clock  moved  on  and  point- 
ed to  half-past  nine ;  then  Mary  came  slowly 
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in.  She  took  her  work-basket,  and  sat  on  the 
couch  by  the  window.  She  put  on  her  thim- 
ble and  threaded  her  needle ;  then  she  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  sighed,  took  a  stitch, 
looked  out  and  sighed  again  —  drummed  on 
the  couch  with  her  feet,  played  with  her  needle- 
book,  and  then  took  another  stitch. 

"  Mamma,  I  really  wish  I  need  not  do  my 
patchwork  to-day ;  somehow  I  do  not  feel  like 
sewing." 

"  You  must  do  your  stint,  Mary,  but  I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  let  your  needle  go  to  sleep. 
You  let  it  lie  still  so  long  between  the  stitches, 
that  I  call  it  going  to  sleep.  If  you' do  not  like 
to  work  to-day,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
take  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  and  make  a  business 
of  it,  and  get  it  done  as  soon  as  you  can. 
When  you  have  anything  to  do  which  you  do 
not  want  to  do,  and  yet  must  do,  go  right  to 
work  at  it  with  energy,  and  have  it  done  as 
quick  as  possible." 
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Mary  thought  this  good  advice,  and  her 
needle  went  in  and  out  briskly  for  a  while. 
When  her  stint  was  about  half  done,  Alice 
Gray,  a  Little  companion  of  Mary's,  of  whom 
she  was  fond,  came  in  for  her  to  go  out  and 
roll  hoop  with  her. 

"  Mamma,  may  I  go.  I  will  finish  my  work 
when  I  come  home  ?  " 

"  No,  Mary,  you  must  finish  your  work  before 
you  go.  If  you  had  come  punctually  to  your 
work  at  nine  o'clock,  you  would  have  been 
ready  by  this  time  to  go  out  with  Alice.  Alice 
may  sit  down  by  me  and  play  with  this  box  of 
blocks  until  your  work  is  done." 

Alice  took  off  her  hood,  and  began  to  build 
a  bridge.  Mary  watched  every  block  as  it  went 
on. 

"  That  is  not  the  way,  Alice.  That  bridge 
is  too  narrow  at  the  bottom ;  it  will  tumble 
down." 

"  Mary,"  said  mamma,  "  turn  round  —  put 
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your  feet  the  other  side  of  the  couch,  so  that 
you  cannot  see  Alice,  and  attend  to  your  sew- 
ing. You  would  not  get  it  done  to  day  at  this 
rate." 

Mary  turned  round,  so  that  she  could  not  see, 
Alice,  and  then  went  to  work  in  earnest.  She 
never  raised  her  eyes  again  from  the  pink  and 
white  square  until  it  was  done.  It  was  really 
astonishing  to  see  how  soon  she  accomplished 
it,  when  she  was  in  earnest  about  it. 

"  Done — done  —  done  —  mamma,  now  may 
I  go  and  drive  hoop  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now  you  may  go ;  but  tomorrow, 
Mary,  remember  to  be  punctual  to  your  time 
and  steady  at  your  work.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  pleasantest  way  of  doing  stints." 

"  I  will  try,  mamma." 

Mary  folded  her  work  neatly  in  her  basket, 
and  put  away  thimble  and  thread ;  she  was  a 
very  orderly  little  girl ;  and  then  she  went  out 
with  Alice,  and  had  a  good  time  rolling  hoop. 
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Mamma  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the  morning 
settling  Mary's  troubles,  and  she  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  finish  her  letter. 
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IX. 

MARY'S  BAKBEEKIES. 

IN  the  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  was  a 
wooden  seat.  Mary's  papa  liked  to  take  his 
book  and  sit  there,  in  the  shade,  when  the  sun 
was  hot ;  and  so  Mary  called  it  papa's  seat. 
Just  behind  papa's  seat  was  a  bush.  In  the 
spring,  this  bush  was  covered  with  yellow  blos- 
soms ;  and  in  the  summer,  it  had  green  leaves 
and  clusters  of  green  berries,  hanging  on  little 
stems,  long  and  slender.  As  summer  went  by, 
and  autumn  came,  these  berries  began  to  turn 
a  little  red  ;  and  by  and  by,  when  the  frost 
touched  them,  they 'were  very  red. 

"  Mary,"  said  papa  one  day,  "  put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  take  a  basket  in  your  hand,  and 
we  will  go  into  the  grove  and  pick  some  bar- 
berries." 
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"Are  those  barberries,  papa,  behind  your 
seat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  just  ready  to  be  picked, 
for  mamma  to  preserve." 

Mary  liked,  very  much,  to  go  out  on  such 
expeditions  with  her  father.  She  had  a  great 
deal  to  talk  with  him  about. 

"Papa,"  said  she,  "do  step  into  the  sum- 
mer-house, on  your  way,  and  see  mamma's 
rose-tree.  I  thought  I  found  a  tiny  little  bud 
on  it  yesterday." 

Papa  went  in  to  look  at  it :  it  had  been  re- 
potted and  well  taken  care  of,  and  had  started 
up,  fresh  and  green,  and  had  now  put  forth  a 
little  bud. 

"  It  is  thriving  finely.  The  red  cow  did  not 
hurt  it  very  much,  after  all.  I  think  mamma 
had  better  have  it  brought  into  the  house  now, 
the  nights  are  getting  too  cold  for  it." 

"  You  mean  by  thriving,  that  it  is  growing 
well ;  do  not  you,  papa  ?  " 
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«  Yes." 

"  How  admirably  your  weight  worked ;  did 
not  it,  papa?  I  have  never  swung  on  that 
chain  since  the  day  you  told  me  I  must  n't. 
My  swing  under  the  elm  tree  is  much  better 
than  that.  I  thank  you  for  putting  this  up 
here  for  me.  Do  not  you  want  to  see  how 
well  I  can  swing  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  Mary ;  we  are  out  on  a  barberry 
expedition." 

"  The  cows  have  never  come  in  since  you 
fixed  the  garden  gate,  papa." 

Mary  talked  about  the  weight,  and  the  *gate, 
and  the  cow,  and  the  swings  until  they  reached 
papa's  seat  and  the  barberry-bush. 

Mary  put  down  her  basket  and  began  to  pull 
oft'  the  bright  red  clusters  of  berries. 

"  Take  care,  Mary,"  said  papa ;  but  his  cau- 
tion came  too  late.  Mary  quickly  dropped  the 
bunch  which  she  held,  and  began  to  cry. 
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"  It  scratches  me  badly,  papa.  Look  at  my 
arm  ;  it  bleeds  now." 

"  Never  mind  a  little  blood,  Mary.  The 
blood  will  not  hurt  you.  Here,  wipe  it  with 
my  handkerchief.  Now  you  may  sit  down  in 
my  seat,  and  I  will  break  off  some  branches  for 
you,  and  you  can  pick  the  berries  off  very  care- 
fully. Do  you  see  those  little  thorns  growing 
on  the  stem  ?  Those  are  what  pricked  you. 
Feel  of  them.  They  are  as  sharp  as  needles." 

Mary  was  very  careful  not  to  get  pricked 
again  ;  but  she  did  not  like  picking  the  berries 
very  well,  and  she  was  glad  when  papa  had 
his  basket  full. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mary  drop- 
ped her  silver  mug,  and  spilled  her  milk  over 
the  table-cloth  and  over  her  clean  dress. 

"  That  is  careless,  Mary,"  said  mamma,  "you 
were  not  minding  what  you  were  about." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  it  was  my  finger  which 
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made  me  spill  the  milk.  My  finger  is  sore, 
and  the  handle  of  the  mug  hurt  it  so  much  I 
could  not  help  dropping  it." 

"  Come  here,  and  let  me  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  finger,"  said  papa.  "  Which 
one  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  this  one." 

"  Why,  you  have  a  little  thorn  under  the 
skin  —  I  think  it  must  be  a  barberry  thorn. 
Hold  your  finger  still  a  minute,  and  I  will  take 
it  out." 

Mary  began  to  draw  away  her  hand.  "  It  is 
very  sore,  and  you  will  hurt  me,  papa." 

"  Yes,  it  will  hurt  you,  but  it  must  come  out. 
It  will  give  you  a  great  deal  more  pain  if  you 
keep  it  in.  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to 
use  your  hand  at  all,  while  the  thorn  is  in 
there.  Look  here.  I  will  take  my  pearl- 
handled  knife  and  open  the  little  blade,  and 
with  the  sharp  point  of  the  blade  I  will  cut  a 
5* 
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little  of  the  skin  around  the  thorn,  so  that  I 
can  get  it  out.  You  must  hold  very  still  and 
bear  the  pain,  and  not  pull  your  finger  away ; 
because  that  might  make  me  cut  in  deeper 
than  I  need  to.  Do  you  think  you  have  cour- 
age enough  to  hold  still  and  have  it  done  ?  " 

Mary  looked  at  her  mamma.  "  It  must 
come  out,  Mary,"  said  mamma,  "  or  it  will 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  pain." 

"  Let  me  think  about  it  a  minute,  papa." 
Mary  sat  down  and  thought. 

"  I  will  have  it  done,  papa ;  only  you  will 
not  hurt  me  any  more  than  jou  must,  will 
you  ?  " 

Papa  held  her  hand  and  began  to  cut  around 
the  thorn ;  already  a  fester  was  forming,  and 
it  hurt  Mary  a  good  deal  when  the  sharp  point 
of  the  knife  went  in.  The  color  came  into  her 
face ;  she  shut  and  opened  her  eyes  very 
quickly.  Once  or  twice  she  said  "  Oh !  "  pret- 
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ty  loud;  but  she  held  her  hand  still — very  still. 
She  never  tried  once  to  pull  it  away ;  she  had 
told  her  papa  she  would  not  pull  it  away,  and 
she  kept  her  word.  At  last,  when  he  pressed 
around  the  thorn  to  push  it  out  through  the 
place  he  had  cut,  it  hurt  her  a  good  deal.  The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  ;  but  it  was  all  over 
with,  before  they  could  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Well  done,  Mary,"  said  papa  ;  "  look  here  ! 
—  here  is  the  thorn  on  the  point  of  my  knife. 
It  is  all  over,  now.  See  what  a  little  thing  it 
was,  to  make  so  much  trouble." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  You  have  behaved  with  a  great  deal  of 
firmness  and  courage,  Mary,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  you."  Mary's  papa  and  mamma 
both  kissed  her,  and  Mary  felt  quite  happy. 

Then  papa  said,  if  mamma  was  riot  busy, 
they  would  take  the  carriage  and  all  go  over  to 
the  river,  and  let  Mary  go  out  in  a  fishing-boat. 
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Mamma  was  not  busy ;  and  they  rode  over  to 
the  river.  They  had  a  pleasant  ride,  and  Mary 
was  delighted  to  go  out  on  the  river  in  a  row- 
boat.  She  had  a  nice  time,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  barberry-thorn  and  her  sore  finger. 
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X. 

MARY    AND    THE    VISITORS. 

MARY  was  fond  of  drawing.  Her  mother 
bought  a  drawing-book  for  her,  and  made  her 
a  nice  portfolio,  and  put  pencils,  paper,  and 
India  rubber  in  it,  and  told  her  that  at  two 
o'clock  every  afternoon  she  would  give  her  a 
drawing-lesson.  Mary  found  it  very  difficult 
to  hold  her  pencil  rightly.  She  thought  she 
could  make  much  straighter  lines,  when  she 
curled  her  fingers  around  her  pencil. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  why  cannot  you  let 
me  hold  my  pencil  as  is  the  easiest  for  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  Mary,  I  wish  to  have  you  learn  to 
hold  it  right.  Tihis  is  one  object  I  have  in  view 
in  teaching  you  to  draw." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  object  ?  '  " 

"  It  is  one  thing  that  I  teach  you  for.     It  is 
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to  have  you  hold  your  pencil  rightly,  that  I 
take  the  trouble  to  teach  you.  I  had  rather 
have  one  of  those  chimnies  drawn,  with  the 
pencil  held  right,  than  to  have  a  whole  sheet 
full  drawn,  with  your  finger  cuddled  up,  in  your 
fashion." 

Mary  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  learn 
what  her  mamma  desired,  and  at  length  it  be- 
came easy. 

One  day  her  mother  praised  a  gate  which 
Mary  had  drawn. 

"  It  is  very  well  done,  Mary." 

"  I  can  draw  much  better,  now,  mamma, 
when  I  hold  my  pencil  as  you  taught  me.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  make  a  good  gate,  to  hold 
it  as  I  used  to.  May  I  try,  mamma,  just  for 
fun  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  try.  You  will  always  find 
that  the  right  way  is  the  easiest  way,  to  do 
everything,  in  the  end." 

Two   ladies    now   entered   the   parlor,   and 
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mamma  sat  down  on  the  sofa  to  talk  with 
them.  Mary  tried  to  draw  a  chimney,  in  her 
old  way.  It  tumbled  down  one  side,  and  she 
began  to  laugh  heartily.  She  took  the  sheet 
of  paper  and  ran  with  it  to  her  mother. 

"  Mamma,  only  look  at  my  chimney." 

"  I  am  busy,  now,  and  cannot  attend  to  it, 
little  daughter." 

Mary  returned,  slowly,  to  her  seat,  and 
mamma  went  on  talking  with  the  ladies. 
Mary  tried,  next,  to  draw  a  gate ;  and  she 
made  such  an  odd-looking  gate,  that  off  she  ran 
to  her  mother  again. 

"  O,  mamma  !  mamma  !  —  my  gate  —  my 
gate  —  it  is  really  very  funny." 

"  You  must  not  interrupt  me  again,  Mary. 
I  just  told  you  I  could  not  attend  to  it  now." 

Mary  put  down  her  drawing,  but  she  was 
very  restless.  She  hopped  about  the  room  on 
one  foot,  until  her  mamma  was  obliged  to 
speak  again  and  tell  her  not  to  make  so  much 
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noise.  Then  she  went  into  her  play-room  and 
brought  out  her  boat  and  her  wax  doll  called 
Gate.  She  placed  these  in  the  lap  of  the  lady 
who  smiled  the  most,  and  began  telling  her  the 
history  of  the  boat,  how  Harry  once  broke  the 
sailors,  and  papa  glued  them  on  for  her,  and 
how  many  clothes  Aunty  had  made  for  Gate. 
The  lady  could  not  attend  to  anything  else  but 
Mary,  during  her  call. 

When  the  ladies  had  gone,  mamma  said  to 
Mary,  "  You  troubled  me  to-day,  when  I  had 
visitors.  You  were  asking  me  questions,  or 
making  a  noise,  or  interrupting  the  conversa- 
tion, in  some  way,  all  the  time ;  did  you  know 
it?" 

Mary  hung  her  head,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  You  are  old  enough  now  to  remember  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and  to  do  as  I  wish  you 
to.  When  you  were  a  little  girl,  I  used  to  send 
you  up  into  the  nursery  if  you  made  a  disturb- 
ance ;  but  now  I  think  you  ought  to  stay  in  the 
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room  when  L  have  company.  I  wish  to  have 
you  take  pains  to  be  still  and  quiet.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  ask  me  any  questions.  I  must 
attend  to  my  visitors ;  I  cannot  leave  them 
every  minute  or  two  to  talk  with  you ;  it  trou- 
bles me.  Reserve  your  questions  until  we  are 
alone." 

"Does  reserve  mean  —  mamma  —  does  it 
mean  "  — 

"  Try ;  you  can  think  it  out." 

"  Does  it  mean  I  must  keep  my  questions 
until  the  company  are  gone,  and  then  ask 
them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Then  I  wish 
you  to  be  careful,  and  not  trouble  the  ladies. 
Do  not  ask  them  questions,  and  beg  them  to 
look  at  your  play-things,  unless  you  see  that 
they  want  to.  Remember  they  came  to  see 
mamma,  and  not  little  folks." 

"  The  lady,  to-day,  mamma,  smiled  and  ask- 
ed me  about  my  dollies." 
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"  When  visitors  ask  to  see  your  dollies,  then 
you  can  show  them  ;  and  when  you  think  they 
want  to  see  your  boats  and  sailors,  then  you 
can  show  them.  You  are  old  enough  now  to 
judge  for  yourself,  whether  a  lady  wishes  to 
talk  with  you  or  with  mamma.  What  I  wish 
to  have  you  do  is,  to  be  careful  not  to  be 
troublesome  either  to  visitors  or  to  mamma. 
Once  I  went  to  make  a  call,  and  there  was  a 
little  girl  in  the  room  — just  about  as  old  as  you 
are.  She  teazed  her  mother,  first  for  one  thing 
and  then  for  another,  so  that  her  mother  could 
not  talk  with  me  at  all.  After  she  had  done 
teazing  her  mother,  she  came  troubling  me. 
She  pulled  my  shawl  and  tumbled  up  my  col- 
lar. She  would  not  mind  when  her  mother 
called  her  away  ;  or  rather,  she  would  go  away 
for  a  minute,  and  then  come  right  back  to  teaz- 
ing me  again.  At  length,  to  keep  her  quiet,  I 
handed  her  a  very  pretty  bead-bag.  She  sat 
down  on  the  carpet,  and  went  to  playing  with 
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it.  This  kept  her  still,  so  that  I  could  talk  with 
her  mamma.  But  when  I  rose  to  go,  and  took 
my  bag,  I  found  she  had  opened  the  clasp  and 
taken  out  my  card-case,  and  broken  the  little 
hinge  which  held  the  cover  on,  and  tumbled  , 
my  cards  all  over  the  floor." 

"  She  was  a  very  naughty  girl,  mamma.  I 
think  I  am  old  enough  not  to  be  so  trouble- 
some as  that." 

"  I  think  you  are,  too.  Still,  to-day  you  trou- 
bled me  so  much  that  I  lost  all  the  pleasure  of 
a  call." 

Mary  said  she  would  try  and  remember  all 
this  when  her  mother  had  visitors  again,  and 
she  did  remember  it.  She  became  quiet  and 
troubled  no  one,  and  her  mother's  friends 
thought  she  was  a  ladv-like  little  girl. 
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THE    FISHING    PARTY. 

ONE  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  spring,  Mary's 
papa  invited  her  mother  and  herself  and  her 
two  Aunts,  to  go  with  him  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion. He  had  his  lines  and  hooks,  and  fishing- 
rods  all  ready.  Billy,  the  horse,  was  harnessed 
into  the  carryall.  Mary  went  into  the  garden 
with  her  papa,  to  see  him  dig  up  worms  for 
bait.  She  helped  him  to  put  them  into  a  little 
tin  box.  At  first  she  was  afraid  of  the  worms, 
but  when  she  saw  her  father  take  them  up  in 
his  fingers  —  and  he  told  her  they  would  not 
hurt  her,  she  began  to  take  them  up.  When 
the  box  was  full,  they  were  all  ready  to  start. 
Mamma  was  in  the  entry  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand. 
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"  I  thought  I  would  take  some  luncheon," 
said  she,  "  for  our  little  folks  may  get  hungry." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  may  I  take  Gate  ? 
I  think  she  would  enjoy  it."  Gate,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  Mary's  dolly. 

Mamma  said  yes ;  so  they  all  got  into  the 
carryall,  and  drove  over  to  grandmamma's  for 
the  Aunties.  The  four  seats  of  the  carryall 
were  filled. 

"  Mary,"  said  papa,  "  you  must  sit  on  the 
back  seat  between  mamma  and  Aunt  Anna." 

"  But  I  had  rather  sit  in  front,  papa  ;  I  can- 
not see  on  the  back  seat.  I  want  to  ride  on  the 
front  seat  very  much,  and  Gate  wants  to,  too." 

"  No,  Mary,  you  must  be  accommodating 
when  you  are  out  on  a  party  of  pleasure ;  that 
is,  you  must  be  obliging.  You  must  ride  just 
where  we  think  you  will  give  the  least  trou- 
ble." 

"  I  cannot  see  very  well  here,  papa  ;  why  can- 
not I  sit  between  you  and  Aunt  Lully." 
6* 
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"  The  basket  is  here,  and  the  fishing  rods, 
and  there  would  be  no  place  to  put  your  feet, 
and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  me.  I 
should  not  have  elbow  room  to  drive ;  you 
would  not  be  happy  to  feel  that  you  were  put- 
ting other  people  to  unnecessary  inconvenience, 
should  you." 

"  No,  papa,"  said  Mary,  "  I  will  ride  just 
where  it  will  make  the  least  trouble.  Gate,  you 
must  be  a  good  little  girl,  and  ride  just  where 
1  your  mamma  does." 

Gate  was  willing,  and  so  all  the  party  were 
willing  to  accommodate  each  other,  and  they 
rode  along  very  pleasantly.  When  they  got  to 
the  pond,  they  found  the  boat  just  coming  in. 
There  were  two  boys  in  it,  who  were  ready  to 
leave  it,  and  so  Mary's  papa  stepped  in  and 
dipped  out  some  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  turned  over  the  boards  that  the  ladies 
might  have  dry  seats.  Then  he  put  in  the  fish- 
ing rods,  and  mamma's  covered  basket,  and  all 
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the  party  went  into  the  boat.  Papa  took  up 
the  two  oars  and  rowed  out  a  little  way  from 
the  shore.  Then  he  fixed  bait  upon  the  hooks 
of  all  the  lines,  and  gave  one  to  each,  and 
they  tried  to  see  who  would  pull  up  the  first 
fish.  The  very  first  fish  came  to  Mary's  bait, 
and  papa  helped  her  to  pull  it  out  of  the 
water. 

They  fished,  and  had  a  fine  time,  until  at 
last  the  sun  began  to  go  down,  and  Mary  and 
her  mamma  were  tired.  So  papa  took  up  the 
oars  again  and  rowed  ashore.  Now  they  had 
been  so  busy  they  had  not  thought  of  the  lun 
cheon,  until  papa  took  out  the  covered  bas- 
ket. 

"  We  will  spread  down  our  shawls  on  shore 
and  have  our  supper,"  said  mamma. 

They  spread  their  shawls  on  the  green  grass 
and  sat  down  and  opened  the  basket.  Aunt 
Anna  took  out  pie  and  cake,  and  fruit,  and 
sandwiches,  and  Aunt  Lully  arranged  them. 
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They  were  very  hungry,  and  they  ate  it  all  up, 
and  it  made  them  a  fine  supper. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark.  Papa  made  ready 
the  carryall,  and  packed  up  the  fishes,  and  the 
fishing  lines;  and  the  party  all  got  into  the 
carryall. 

"  I  will  ride  on  the  back  seat  with  you,  mam- 
ma," said  Mary,  "  because  it  will  give  less  trou- 
ble." 

"  That  is  right,  Mary,"  said  papa, "  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that." 

They  had  a  delightful  ride  home.  The  moon 
soon  came  up,  and  the  Aunties  and  papa  sang. 
Mary  enjoyed  the  fishing  excursion  very  much, 
because  she  was  a  good  little  girl,  and  did  all 
she  could  to  accommodate  people  and  save  them 
trouble.  She  was  half  sorry  when  they  reach- 
ed home  and  the  ride  was  over ;  but  Billy  was 
very  glad  ;  he  wanted  his  supper ;  he  had  not 
had  any  of  the  luncheon. 
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XII. 

MARY  LEARNS  TO  PRONOUNCE  RIGHT. 

MARY'S  mamma  one  day  read  her  a  story  in 
one  of  her  Hollo  books,  about  a  " thievish  cat" 
Mary  tried  to  repeat  the  story  to  her  papa  in 
the  evening  after  tea.  "A  fe-vis  cat  once — " 

"What?"  said  papa. 

"A  fe-vis  cat  once  —  " 

"  Fe-vis  ?  What  kind  of  a  cat  is  that  ?  It 
is  a  kind  I  never  heard  of." 

"  Well,  mamma,  read  me  about  it  last  night, 
papa.  You  do  not  let  me  finish  my  story :  — 
"A  fe-vis  cat  once  went  into  a  pantry." 

"  Thiev-ish,  you  mean,  Mary,"  said  papa, 
laughing. 

Mary  colored  up  a  little,  and  began  again. 
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"  Yes,  a  thiev-iss  cat." 

"  Not  quite  right,  yet." 

"  Tev-ish  cat." 

"  Not  quite  right,  yet." 

Mary  hid  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  sat  down 
on  the  floor.  She  felt  ashamed. 

"  You  need  not  feel  ashamed,  Mary,"  said 
mamma,  "  we  all  have  to  learn  how  to  pro- 
nounce. Once  papa  and  mamma  knew  no 
better  than  you  do.  Do  not  be  ashamed  that 
you  do  not  know  what  you  have  never  been 
taught." 

"  Come,  and  get  up  in  my  lap,  Mary,"  said 
papa,  "  and  try  until  you  can  pronounce  it. 
Look  at  me,  and  see  how  I  put  my  tongue."  - 

Mary  looked  at  papa,  and  saw  him  pronounce 
the  word  several  times,  and  then  she  tried. 
Once  or  twice  she  got  it  wrong  ;  but  now  she 
did  not  feel  ashamed ;  she  laughed  very  good 
naturedly,  and  tried  again.  At  last  she  got  it 
exactly  right,  and  went  on  and  told  the  story 
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to  papa  about  the  thiev-ish  cat,  who  went  into 
the  pantry." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  papa  ;  what  is  that  verse 
you  say  ?  " 

"  If  I  try  and  don't  succeeU  — 

Try —  try —  try  again." 

Soon  after  this,  Mary  was  one  day  eating 
her  dessert.  She  had  a  steel  knife  and  silver 
fork.  She  put  her  pie  first  on  her  knife,  and 
then  on  her  fork,  and  then  back  again  on  her 
knife,  and  then  put  it  into  her  mouth.  She 
struck  the  knife  and  fork  together,  and  then 
rattled  the  knife  on  her  plate,  and  rung  her  fork 
on  her  tumbler. 

"  Mary,"  said  mamma, "  eat  your  dessert,  and 
not  play  with  it.  We  shall  soon  be  through, 
and  leave  the  table.  We  cannot  wait  for 
you." 

"  I  was  trying,  mamma,  to  see  what  my 
knife  was  made  of.  It  is  not  like  my  fork." 

"  Your  knife  is  steel." 
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"  Steel  ?  I  know  what  steel  is  —  papa  told 
me  the  other  day  ;  it  is  a  prepa-rations  —  of 
iron." 

Mary  hesitated.  It  did  not  sound  quite  right. 
Aunt  Lully  was  at  the  table,  and  she  began  to 
laugh. 

Mary  began  to  hide  her  face,  and  then  she 
remembered  that  mamma  had  told  her  she 
need  never  be  ashamed  not  to  know  what  she 
had  not  been  taught.  So  she  looked  up  pleas- 
antly at  papa,  and  said  — 

"  How  shall  I  say  the  word?  " 
"  Preparation  of  iron  ;  not  prepara-Ziows." 
So  Mary  learned  to  pronounce  rightly.    She 
soon  could  read  well,  and  talk  well,  and  every 
day  she  learned  something  new — something 
to  make  her  wiser  and  better. 


PART  SECOND. 


LITTLE    MARY, 


ABOUT  SEVEN  YEARS  OLD. 


THE    BUTTER- MAN. 

ONE  morning  Mary  and  her  little  friend 
Alice,  went  into  the  play-house  to  amuse  them- 
selves. Alice  espied  Mary's  set  of  garden  tools 
hanging  up  on  some  nails. 

"  Mary,"  said  she,  "  let  us  go  out  and  make  a 
garden.  You  take  the  hoe,  and  I  take  the 
shovel." 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  a  fine  plan,  Alice,  and  we 
will  have  the  wheel-barrow,  and  so  we  can  roll 
off  our  weeds." 
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The  little  gardeners  started  off,  all  equipped 
for  the  work.  On  their  way  they  met  papa. 

"  Papa,"  said  Mary,  "Alice  and  I  are  going 
to  make  a  garden." 

"  You  must  not  dig  where  I  have  been  plant- 
ing, nor  in  the  garden  paths,"  said  papa,  "  but 
if  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will  show  you 
where  you  may  dig." 

"  Papa  led  them  round  by  the  gate,  on  which 
the  weight  was  hung,  and  marked  out  a  place 
for  them ;  and  told  them  when  they  had  dug 
it  all  up  thoroughly,  and  pulled  out  all  the 
weeds,  he  would  give  them  some  seeds  to 
plant,  and  would  buy  all  the  vegetables  they 
raised.  While  the  children  were  at  work,  a 
wagon  drove  into  the  yard.  There  was  a  man 
in  the  wagon,  who  had  on  a  blue  and  white 
striped  frock.  He  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and 
came  and  knocked  on  the  garden  gate  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip. 

Mary  and  Alice  looked  up. 
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"  Does  yer  folks  want  any  butter  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  will  ask  mamma,"  said  Mary. 

Mamma  said  she  would  look  at  it,  and  see 
if  it  was  nice.  The  man  brought  in  a  box  and 
took  off  the  cover,  and  showed  mamma  the 
nice  yellow  balls,  and  asked  her  to  taste  of 
it.  She  found  it  was  very  nice  and  she  bought 
it. 

Mary  saw  the  cook  turn  the  butter  out  upon 
a  platter,  and  she  wished  to  taste. 

"  Mamma,  I  should  really  like  to  know  how 
this  butter  is  made  ;  will  you  tell  me  ?  I  think 
it  is  very  nice." 

"  We  churns  it,  miss,"  said  the  man  in  the 
frock. 

"  You  have  seen  a  churn,  Mary." 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  I  have  seen  a  churn  too,"  said  Alice,  "  my 
grandma  has  one." 

"  The  cream  which  rises  on  the  milk  is  care- 
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fully  skimmed  off  and  put  into  a  churn,  and 
shaken  about." 

"  Cook,"  said  mamma,  "  let  these  little  girls 
taste  some  cream." 

The  cook  brought  a  little  pitcher  full ;  it  was 
yellow  and  thick. 

"  This  cream,"  said  mamma,  "  is  composed 
of  two  or  three  things." 

"  What  does  composed  mean,  mamma." 

"•Made  of — this  cream  is  made  of  several 
different  things.  There  is  an  oily  substance  in 
it,  and  a  thin,  watery  substance,  something  like 
the  thin  part  of  your  rennet  custard  yesterday. 
This  thin  part  is  called  whey.  Then  the  cream 
is  put  into  a  churn  and  churned  about ;  it  se- 
parates these  parts.  The  oily  part  of  the  cream 
makes  butter,  and  the  wheyey  part  makes  what 
is  called  butter-milk.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  remember  this,  Mary,  so  as  to  tell  papa  at 
noon.  I  will  put  the  butter-plate  by  you,  and 
you  can  tell  him  about  it,  when  you  help 
him." 
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Alice  and  Mary  ran  away  to  dig  in  their 
garden ;  and  they  had  a  fine  time  of  it. 

At  dinner,  mamma  put  the  butter-plate  by 
Mary,  and  when  she  helped  papa,  she  told  him 
what  butter  was.  He  was  pleased  that  she 
had  remembered  it  so  well. 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  more  about  but- 
ter, Mary,"  said  papa.  "  In  some  countries,  it 
is  so  warm,  the  people  who  live  there  cannot 
keep  the  butter  hard — it  melts  ;  so  they  do  not 
try  to  make  it ;  they  use  oil  instead  of  it — 
olive  oil." 

"Olive  oil!  I  do  not  think  I  should  like 
that,  papa." 

"  You  can  try  it." 

Papa  took  a  cruet  from  the  castor,  and  pour- 
ed a  little  olive  oil  on  Mary's  plate.  She  dip- 
ped her  bread  in  it,  and  tasted  it,  but  she  did 
not  like  it  at  all.  The  taste  was  very  disagree- 
able to  her. 

One  day,  not  long  after  this,  as  Mary  was 
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going  through  the  kitchen,  she  saw  cook,  tak- 
ing something  out  of  an  earthen  pot  which 
looked  very  white. 

"Is  that  white  butter?"  asked  Mary. 

"  This  is  lard,"  said  cook. 

"  Do  they  chum  lard  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  no ! "  said  cook,  laughing.  "  Lard 
is  the  fat  of  hogs  melted  down,  and  tried  out. 
It  aren't  made  of  cream." 

Mary  did  not  like  to  be  laughed  at  very  well ; 
so  she  asked  no  more  questions. 
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II. 

MARY    TASTES    THE    PEPPER. 

THERE  was  a  dish  of  mashed  potato  on  the 
dinner  table.  Mary  was  fond  of  mashed  pota- 
to, and  she  wished  to  have  a  very  large  spoon- 
ful put  upon  her  plate. 

"  No,"  said  mamma,  "  eat  first  what  I  have 
given  you  ;  then  if  you  wish  for  more,  you  can 
have  it." 

"  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  want  more,  mam- 
ma." 

"  You  cannot  be  sure  until  you  have  tried." 

Mary  put  in  a  mouthful,  but  in  an  instant 
she  made  a  wry  face,  and  began  to  swallow 
down  water. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  mamma. 
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"  It  is  full  of  pepper,  and  I  do  not  like  pep- 
per, at  all." 

Mary  looked  almost  ready  to  cry. 

"  Mamma,  what  do  people  want  to  use  pep- 
per for  ?  " 

"  Because  they  like  it." 

"  Cannot  I  get  it  out  of  my  potato  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  only  on  the  outside,  I  can  take  it 
off  for  you." 

Mamma  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  potato, 
and  put  it  on  one  side  of  Mary's  plate. 

"  It  looks  like  specks  of  dirt,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  it  looks  like  black  dust." 

Majnma  took  the  pepper  from  the  castor  and 
sprinkled  a  little  on  the  white  tablecloth,  by 
Mary's  plate. 

Mary  tried  to  smell  of  it,  and  she  began  to 
sneeze. 

Papa  laughed. 

"  What  is  pepper  made  of,  mamma?" 

"  It  grows." 
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"  Grows !  What  does  it  look  like  ?  Did  I 
ever  see  any  growing  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  grows  only  in  warm  climates.  It 
is  a  little  round  berry,  and  it  is  ground  up  fine 
into  this  dust." 

"  Does  it  grow  on  a  bush,  like  huckleberries, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  grows  on  a  climbing  plant.  The 
plant  runs  up  on  a  pole  as  hops  do.  You  have 
seen  hops  growing." 

"  You  remember  the  hop-vine  in  our  garden, 
Mary,"  said  papa.  "  I  suppose  a  pepper-field 
would  look  something  like  a  hop-field." 

Mary  looked  again  at  the  pepper  dust  by  her 
plate,  and  again  got  so  near,  that  the  smell  of 
it  made  her  sneeze ;  so  mamma  brushed  it  off, 
and  Mary  finished  her  potato. 

As  she  was  thinking  about  what  her  mam- 
ma had  told  her,  she  looked  at  the  castor,  which 
now  turned  a  different  side  towards  her. 

"  Mamma,   there    is    red  pepper  ;    is   that 
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just  like  black,  only  they  put  something  into 
it?" 

"  No ;  that  grows  differently.  This  red  pep- 
per is  called  Cayenne  pepper,  and  is  made  from 
seeds  which  grow  inside  of  shining  red  and 
yellow  pods.  When  these  seeds  are  ripe,  they 
are  taken  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pound- 
ed and  mixed  up  with  salt,  and  bottled  up  to 
use." 

"  I  never  tasted  Cayenne  pepper,  mamma." 

"  Would  you  like  to  taste  it  ? "  said  papa. 
"  Try  my  potato  —  I  have  some  on  it." 

"  Would  you,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would,  to  understand  what  the  taste 
is.  You  will  not  like  it,  but  you  can  drink 
some  water  after  it." 

Mary  took  the  potato.  There  was  more  on 
it  than  papa  thought  for.  It  burnt  her  mouth 
and  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  She  look- 
ed red,  as  if  she  would  cry  in  a  minute. 

"  Drink  water,"  said  mamma. 
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"  No,"  said  papa,  "  take  this  piece  of  butter 
in  your  mouth  ;  this  will  cure  it  sooner." 

"  Papa,"  said  Mary,  as  soon  as  she  felt  like 
talking,  "  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  more 
about  Cayenne  pepper." 
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III. 

MAKY  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  TABLE. 

MARY'S  mamma  was  ill  one  morning,  and 
did  not  come  down  to  breakfast.  There  was 
no  one  at  the  table  but  Mary  and  her  father. 

"  What  will  you  do,  papa  ? "  said  Mary, 
"  there  is  no  one  here  to  pour  out  your  coffee." 

"  Cannot  you  pour  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,  papa ;  I  am  almost  eight.  I  think 
I  am  almost  old  enough  to  wait  upon  the  table 
when  mamma  is  not  here.  May  I  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Janet,  you  may  put  Mary's  chair  at 
the  head  of  the  table." 

Mary  felt  like  a  lady.  She  sat  still,  and 
looked  very  grave,  while  papa  asked  the  bless- 
ing. 
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"  I  will  take  my  coffee  now,  Miss  Mary,  if 
you  please." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mary,  bowing  her  head,  and 
peeping  up  to  Janet.  Janet  was  laughing, 
and  Mary  began  to  draw  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  so  much  sugar,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  thank  you." 

"And  so  much  milk  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Now  I  will  put  in  the  coffee." 

"  Stand  by  her,  Janet,"  said  papa,  "  and  see 
that  she  does  not  spill  it." 

Mary  did  not  lift  the  cup  and  saucer  from 
the  waiter.  She  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
coffee-pot,  without  trying  to  raise  the  coffee-pot 
—  she  bent  it  over,  so  that  the  coffee  would  run 
from  the  nose  into  the  cup.  She  poured  care- 
fully —  very  carefully  indeed.  She  knew  that 
the  coffee  in  the  pot  was  boiling  hot,  and  if  it 
should  tip  over  upon  her,  it  would  scald  her. 
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She  was  careful,  also,  not  to  fill  papa's  cup 
quite  full,  lest  it  should  spill  over  on  her  fingers, 
as  she  handed  it  to  Janet. 

"  Very  well  done,  Miss  Mary,"  said  papa,  as 
she  put  the  cup  of  coffee  safely  into  Janet's 
hands. 

"  I  can  wait  upon  the  table,  cannot  I  ?  You 
need  not  laugh,  Janet." 

"  It  is  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  too,"  said  papa. 
"  Do  you  know  what  coffee  is  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  cook  have  it.  It  looks  like  a 
split  bean.  Does  it  grow,  papa,  or  is  it  made  ?  " 

"  It  grows.  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
it,  and  then  we  will  take  up  mamma's  break- 
fast to  her,  and  you  may  repeat  to  her  what  I 
tell  you,  if  she  feels  able  to  hear  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  that,"  said  Mary. 

"  Coffee  is  the  seed  of  a  tall,  evergreen 
bush." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  evergreen,  papa  ?  " 

"A  plant  that  is  always  green  —  green  all 
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the  year  round  —  spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter  —  is  an  evergreen.  Coffee  grows  on 
such  a  plant  —  always  green.  The  leaves  are 
as  long  as  my  finger,  and  as  broad  as  two  of 
them,  about ;  and  they  are  smooth,  and  green, 
and  shining.  At  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  are 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  which  smell  very 
sweetly.  The  berries  of  the  plant  are  about 
as  large  as  a  cherry,  only  they  are  shaped  more 
like  a  bean.  They  are  of  a  bright  red  color. 
Each  berry  has  two  cells  in  it." 

«  What  is  a  cell,  papa  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  little  hollow ;  we  will  call  it  a  nest. 
In  each  bright  red  berry,  there  are  two  little 
nests,  and  each  nest  has  one  seed  in  it,  and 
that  seed  is  the  coffee." 

"  Do  the  people  pick  all  these  berries  off,  as 
we  did  the  barberries,  papa  ?  " 

"  No,  they  do  not  pick  them  ;  but  when  the 
berries  are  ripe,  they  spread  cloths  under 
the  coffee  trees,  and  shake  the  berries  down. 
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Then  they  spread  them  all  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  and  when  they  are  dry,  they  take  a  heavy 
iron  roller  and  roll  over  them  to  break  off  the 
husks.  Then  they  have  to  dry  them  again, 
and  take  a  great  fan  and  blow  them,  and  blow 
the  husks  all  out  of  them." 

"  How  much  work  they  do  have  to  do,  before 
we  get  the  coffee,  papa." 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal.  They  have  to  pack  it 
all  up  first  in  small  bundles,  and  then  in  large 
bundles,  and  then  the  sailors  must  hoist  it  up 
into  the  ships,  and  then  the  ships  must  sail 
away  —  over  the  ocean  —  and  bring  the  large 
bundles  here,  and  then  the  sailors  must  tumble 
them  ashore,  and  the  merchants  must  go  down 
to  the  wharves  and  buy  them,  and  carry  them  to 
their  stores,  and  open  the  bags  and  take  out 
the  seeds  of  the  coffee-berry,  and  then  we  go 
to  the  store  and  buy  it,  and  bring  it  home.  It 
is  of  a  kind  of  green  color,  and  cook  puts  it 
into  the  oven  and  roasts  it,  until  it  looks  black, 
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and  then  she  grinds  it  in  the  coffee-mill,  and 
then  she  puts  it  in  a  pot  and  boils  it,  and  then 
it  comes  on  to  the  table,  and  Miss  Mary  pours 
out  for  papa  a  first-rate  cup  of  coffee." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  laughing,  "  I  did  not  know 
all  that,  before.  Did  you,  Janet  ?  " 

Janet  had  never  heard  it,  either. 

Breakfast  was  now  over.  Janet  put  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  toast  on  a  waiter  for 
mamma,  and  papa  and  Mary  took  it  up. 

Mamma  felt  quite  well  enough  to  have 
Mary  repeat  to  her  all  she  had  heard  about  the 
coffee  plant,  and  was  much  interested  in  it. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  how  much  they 
gather  from  one  tree." 

"  Generally  about  one  pound,  I  believe," 
said  papa,  "  but  sometimes  a  very  fine  tree  will 
yield  three  or  four  pounds." 
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IV. 

TEA    IN    THE    SUMMER-HOUSE. 

MARY  learned  to  spell  correctly  a  column  of 
words  of  two  syllables.  Her  parents  were 
pleased  with  this.  She  had,  indeed,  been  very 
patient  and  persevering,  in  learning  to  spell 
these  words. 

It  was  after  dinner  on  a  summer's  day,  that 
her  father  heard  her  for  the  first  time  spell 
them  all,  without  making  a  single  mistake. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing to-day  which  will  please  Mary,  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  patient  effort  to  please  us.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  We  will  have  our  tea  down  in  the  summer- 
house,"  said  mamma,  "  and  Mary  may  ask 
Alice  Gray  to  take  tea  with  her." 
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Mary  was  delighted  with  the  plan.  About 
six  o'clock,  Cook  and  Janet  put  the  supper  on 
large  trays,  and  each  carrying  one,  they  went 
down  through  the  clover  to  the  summer-house. 
They  placed  the  two  settees  which  were  in  the 
summer-house  together  for  their  table,  and 
spread  out  the  supper.  Janet  picked  grape- 
leaves,  and  ornamented  ^P.  plates.  When  all 
was  ready  they  called  Mary,  and  her  father 
and  mother,  and  Alice  Gray. 

They  all  went  to  the  summer-house,  and 
thought  Cook  and  Janet  had  arranged  the  sup- 
per very  prettily. 

"  Where  shall  we  sit  ?  "  said  papa. 
lt"  Mamma  and  you  may  sit  on  the  steps,"  said 
Mary,  "  and  Alice  and  I  will  sit  on  the  grass  — 
and  then  Janet  can  hand  us  the  things." 

Mary's  plan  was  a  very  good  one,  and  as  the 
object  in  having  tea  in  the  summer-house  was 
to  please  Mary,  they  did  as  she  desired. 

Mary  was  very  fond  of  a  particular  kind  of 
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seed-cake.  Janet  passed  the  silver  basket  to 
her,  and  peeping  out  through  the  grape  leaves, 
Mary  espied  hervfavorite  cake.  She  clapped 
her  hands. 

"  Seed-cakes  too,  mamma  ?  we  are  having 
a  very  nice  time." 

"  T  am  glad  to  see  you  and  little  Alice  so 
happy,"  said  papa.  "Janet,  I'll  take  another 
cup  of  tea." 

"  Papa,  why  do  not  you  Jet  me  drink  tea  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  good  for  little  girls,  it  is  a 
narcotic" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  that  word  is." 

"  Nar-cot-ic  —  tea  is  a  narcotic." 

«  What  does  that  mean?" 

"  It  means  that  tea,  like  all  other  mild  nar- 
cotics exhilarates  people,  makes  them  feel  bright 
and  well  and  cheerful,  and  if  it  is  taken  very 
strong  it  keeps  them  awake  at  night.  You  do 
not  wish  to  use  narcotics,  and  so  lie  awake, 
nights  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  Mary,  but  she  did  not  understand 
it  very  well. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  mamma,  "  papa  will  tell  us 
something  more  about  tea.  When  you  and 
Alice  have  finished  your  seed  cakes  and  played 
awhile,  you  may  come  and  sit  down  by  us 
and  ask  papa  to  give  us  a  little  lecture  about 
tea. " 

Papa  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and  before 
long  his  audience  was  ready.  He  commenced 
his  lecture.  "  Tea,  my  hearers,"  Mary  and  Alice 
looked  at  each  other  and  laughed  —  "  The  tea 
plant  is  an  evergreen  bush."  "  I  know  what  an 
evergreen  bush  is,  papa  —  it  is  a  bush  which  is 
green  all  the  year  round,  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn and  winter.  I  remember  that  you  told 
me  coffee  grew  on  an  evergreen  tree." 

"Yes,  that  is  right  —  the  tea-plant  grows 
about  as  tall  as  a  common  sized  man.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  slender,  and  of  a  dark  green 
color,  very  glossy — that  is,  shining.  There  is  a 
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little  flower  on  the  tea-plant  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leaves.  It  grows  in  China.  When  the 
plants  are  three  years  old,  the  Chinamen  pick 
off  the  leaves.  These  leaves  are  carefully  dried 
and  rolled  up,  and  this  is  our  tea.  Look  here, 
Mary  —  stand  this  side,  Alice  —  here  are  some 
of  the  tea  leaves  which  are  unrolled  —  I  will  lay 
them  down  flat  on  my  handkerchief.  " 

"  I  did  not  know  tea  was  made  out  of  leaves 
before,  Papa. " 

"  There  are  three  gatherings  of  the  leaves, " 
said  papa.  "  The  first  comes,  when  the  little 
leaves  have  been  out  but  a  few  days,  and  are 
young  and  tender.  These  make  a  very  choice 
kind  of  tea,  which  only  rich  people  buy  ;  it  is 
called  imperial  tea.  The  second  comes  in  the 
spring,  when  some  leaves  are  large  and  some 
small,  and  then  they  pick  out  all  the  small 
leaves ;  the  third  comes  in  summer,  when  the 
leaves  are  full  grown.  This  is  cheap  tea,  and 
the  poor  people  use  it.  " 
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"  What  do  they  do  first  with  the  leaves, " 
asked  mamma,  "  when  they  are  gathered. " 
u  They  carry  them  into  houses  where  are  a  great 
many  furnaces.  Over  each  furnace  is  an  iron 
pan — when  the  pan  is  hot,  the  leaves  are  thrown 
into  it,  and  they  are  juicy,  and  they  crack  as 
soon  as  they  touch  the  hot  pan.  Then  a  man 
stirs  them  about  until  they  are  so  hot  he  cannot 
bear  it,  then  he  takes  them  up  in  a  shovel  and 
pours  them  down  upon  a  table,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  mats.  The  workmen  at  the  table 
take  a  few  of  the  leaves  at  a  time  in  their  hands, 
and  roll  them  all  one  way,  and  another  set  of 
workmen  fan  them  to  cool  them  quickly,  so  that 
they  shall  remain  curled  up.  They  do  this 
two  or  three  times  to  the  leaves  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  store :  now,  my  little  hearers, 
my  little  lecture  on  tea  is  done.  "We  will 
all  have  one  good  ride  on  Mary's  swing  under 
the  elm  tree,  and  then  we  will  go  up  to  the 
house. "  9 
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V. 

THE  NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY. 

NEW  YEAR'S  was  a  great  day  to  Mary.  New 
Year's  dinner  was  very  good,  but  New  Year's 
presents  were  better.  Mary  began  to  talk 
about  New  Year's  as  soon  as  Thanksgiving 
was  over.  She  would  often  wish  to  know  just 
how  many  weeks  it  would  be  in  coming,  and 
then  how  many  days  there  were  in  a  week. 

"  Seven  days  in  a  week,  Mary,  and  four 
weeks  in  a  month." 

"  Must  I  wait  four  whole  weeks  for  New 
Year's,  mamma?" 

"  Yes." 

"  It  will  go  before  you  know  it,"  said  Janet. 
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Mary  did  not  believe  that  —  still  the  days 
slipped  away,  and  soon  mamma  said  "  to-mor- 
row is  New  Year's." 

Mary  went  to  bed  thinking  it  wa*s  still  a  very 
long  time  to  to-morrow.  She  fell  asleep  think- 
ing so. 

"  I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,"  said  Janet ; 
"  now  give  me  a  present." 

Mary  rubbed  her  eyes.  The  long  night  had 
passed  away  and  she  had  known  .nothing  about 
it,  and  the  first  morning  of  the  New  Year  had 
dawned,  and  Janet  had  waked  before  her,  and 
so  Janet  had  '  caught'  her. 

Then  Mary  dressed  herself  and  hurried  round 
to  all  the  bed-rooms  that  she  might  l  catch ' 
other  people,  by  wishing  them  first  a  "  Happy 
New  Year." 

Grandmamma  and  Aunt  Lully  and  Aunt 
Ellen  and  Cousin  Charley  came  in  to  dine. 
The  best  part  of  the  dinner,  to  the  children,  was 
the  dessert.  Custards,  and  pie,  and  pudding, 
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and  then  last  of  all,  apples,  and  oranges,  and 
nuts  and  figs. 

How  the  little  folks'  eyes  brightened  at  the 
golden  oranges.  Charley  had  one  and  Mary 
had  one. 

"  I  do  love  oranges,"  said  Charley,  "  I  wish  I 
could  make  them." 

Mary  laughed  very  heartily.  "  Why  Char- 
ley, did  not  you  know  that  oranges  are  not 
made, —  they  grow,  do  not  they,  papa?  — papa, 
do  not  oranges  grow  on  trees,  just  as  apples 
do?" 

"  Yes,"  said  papa. 

"  I  know  more  than  Charley,  do  not  I,  papa  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  —  you  are  older ;  but  I  do 
not  think  you  know  very  much  about  oran- 
ges." 

"  I  saw  an  orange  tree  once,  when  I  went  to 
make  a  call  with  mamma,  and  the  lady  gave 
me  some  of  the  leaves,  and  they  were  very  sweet 
smelling." 
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"  Oranges  will  not  grow  out  of  doors  here, 
Mary,  they  are  a  native  of  warm  climates  — 
our  winters  are  so  cold  the  trees  would  die." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  you  do  not  have  orange 
trees  in  the  orchard,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  reason." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  orange  flowers, 
Mary,"  said  Aunt  Ellen.  Mary  never  had. 
"  They  are  white,  and  grow  in  clusters.  They 
smell  deliciously.  Brides  wear  them.  i  Only  a 
bride  hath  leave  to  wear  flowers  from  the  or- 
ange tree ! '  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  you  will 
have  orange  flowers  in  your  hair." 

"Shall  I?" 

"  Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"  Bergamot  is  a  perfume  which  is  obtained 
from  the  rind  of  a  particular  kind  of  orange," 
said  mamma. 

"  I  did  not    know  that  before,"   said  Aunt 
Lully,  "  I  use  a  great  deal  of  bergamot,  but  I 
never  thought  where  it  came  from." 
9* 
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"  The  wood  of  the  orange  tree  is  very  fine, 
and  can  be  very  highly  polished,  and  is  used  in 
very  nice  work,"  said  papa. 

"  I  like  to  have  you  tell  me  about  such 
things,"  said  Mary.  "  Cannot  you  tell  me  some- 
thing about  figs  ?  Charley  and  I  have  each  a 
fig.  Do  figs  grow  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  figs  grow  —  my  mamma  has  a  whole 
lot,"  said  Charley. 

"  Charley  thinks  he  knows  everything,"  said 
Mary. 

"  Well,  Master  Charley,  where  do  figs  grow," 
said  papa. 

"  They  grow  out  doors,  uncle." 

"  You  are  a  wise  boy  —  to  be  sure  —  so  they 
do  grow  out  of  doors  on  trees  —  trees  twice  as 
high  as  this  room.  They  grow  in  warm  coun- 
tries also.  Where  figs  grow  the  poor  people 
live  on  them,  eating  them  with  barley  bread." 

«  I  should  like  that,"  said  Charley. 

"  In  one  kind  of  fig  tree  the  wood  lasts  al- 
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most  forever.     The  Egyptians  made  cases  of  it 
to  pack  mummies  in." 

"  Do  raisins  grow,  too,  papa,  in  the  coun- 
tries where  figs  grow,"  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  raisins  grow  in  very  many  parts  of 
the  world.  I  have  a  raisin  tree  in  my  gar- 
den." 

"A  raisin  tree,  papa !  I  never  saw  it ;  why 
did  not  you  tell  me  ?  A  real  raisin  tree  !  Did 
I  ever  eat  any  raisins  from  it  ?  Have  you  got 
it  now,  papa,  and  may  I  go  and  see  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  go ;  and  Charley,  too,  as 
soon  as  you  have  finished  your  dessert." 

"  I  have  finished  mine,  and  Charley  can  put 
his  fig  in  his  pocket.  Come,  Charley,  let  us 
go  with  papa,  and  see  a  real  raisin  tree." 

Mary  went  laughing  out  of  the  room.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  hold  of  her  father's 
hand.  She  was  so  impatient  to  see  the  raisin 
tree,  she  wanted  to  run.  Her  father  walked 
gravely  on,  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the 
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garden,  and  went  down  the  stone  steps,  and 
down  the  broad  gravel  walk,  until  he  came  to 
the  arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  Then  he 
stopped.  Over  the  trellis-work  of  the  arbor, 
were  twined  the  leafless  branches  of  a  vine 
which  now  was  cased  in  ice. 

"  Here,  children,  is  my  raisin  tree." 

"  Why,  papa,  said  Mary,  "  that  is  nothing 
but  a  grape-vine." 

"  Well,  little  daughter,  raisins  are  nothing 
but  dried  grapes." 

"Are  not  they  ?  "  said  Mary,  and  she  turned 
to  walk  back,  quite  disappointed. 

"No,  they  are  dried  grapes  —  dried  some- 
times in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  in  furnaces." 

Charley  capered  about,  and  said  that  he 
knew  that  before. 

Mary  did  not  believe  him  ;  and  she  did  not 
like  very  well  to  have  him  say  so.  She  was 
disappointed  about  the  raisin  tree,  and  did  not 
feel  exactly  pleasant.  However,  her  father 
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talked  with  her,  and  she  soon  got  over  it,  and 
went  in  good  humoredly,  and  told  her  Aunts 
about  her  raisin  tree  in  the  garden. 
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VI. 

THE   C  H  E  S  S-M  E  N. 

MARY'S  Aunt  Ellen  was  soon  after  this  play- 
ing a  game  of  chess  with  her  father.  Mary 
was  much  interested  in  it.  She  stood  by  the 
table,  looking  on,  but  she  was  very  careful  not  to 
interrupt  them  by  asking  questions,  and  not  to 
joggle  them.  Indeed,  Mary  was  always  care- 
ful not  to  be  troublesome,  and  therefore  her 
friends  liked  to  have  her  with  them. 

Mary  was  told  that  she  might  play  with  the 
men,  which  were  taken  off  from  the  board  and 
placed  on  the  table.  She  amused  herself  with 
them  for  some  time.  She  made  lines  of  sol- 
diers, and  called  them  red  coats  and  white 
coats.  When  the  game  was  finished,  and  Aunt 
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Ellen  had  beaten  her  father,  she  asked  if  she 
might  have  the  chess-board  and  all  the  men 
down  on  the  carpet  to  play  with. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  father,  "  if  you  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  break  them,  and  will  pick  them  all 
up  when  you  have  done  playing." 

"  I  will  be  very  careful,  papa,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly pick  them  all  up." 

Then  her  father  gave  her  the  box. 

After  she  had  marched  them  about  until  she 
tired,  she  sat  down  to  examine  them. 

"  What  are  chess-men  made  of,  mamma  ?  " 

«  Of  ivory." 

"  Ivy  ?     I  do  not  know  what  ivy  is." 

"  Not  ivy,  Mary,  i-vor-y.  Ivy  and  ivory  are 
two  different  things.  Come  here  to  this  win- 
dow ;  look  down  back  of  the  grove.  Do  you 
see  that  stone  wall  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"And  that  green  vine  which  runs  all  over 
it?" 
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"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  That  vine  is  called  ivy;  it  poisons  some 
people  to  touch  it  or  smell  of  it.  Ivory  is,  as 
you  see,  a  very  different  thing.  Ivory  is  the 
tusk  or  long  tooth  of  the  elephant  ?  " 

"An  elephant's  tooth,  mamma  ?  I  never 
knew  that  before !  Are  these  chess-men  made 
from  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Which,  mamma  ?  the  red  men,  or  the  white 
men  ?  " 

"  Both." 

"  Both  ?  Do  elephants  have  red  teeth  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  ivory  is  always  white,  until  it  is 
dyed.  It  can  be  dyed  various  colors  —  black 
and  red,  and  green.  Bring  in  my  little  sun- 
shade from  the  closet." 

Mary  brought  it. 

"  Here  is  black  ivory  on  this  ring  and  handle. 
There  you  have  red  and  white  ivory.  A  great 
many  pretty  toys  are  made  out  of  ivory.  I  have 
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seen  ivory  rattles  with  silver  bells  and  whistles 
on  one  end." 

Is  my  tooth  brush  handle  ivory,  mamma  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  believe  that  is  bone.  It  looks  some- 
thing like  ivory,  but  it  turns  yellow  sooner." 

Mary's  mamma  taught  her  how  to  spell 
i-vor-y.  She  then  showed  her  a  fine  large  en- 
graving of  an  elephant,  and  pointed  out  the 
ivory  tusk. 

After  this  Mary  carefully  put  up  her  ivory 
chess-men,  as  she  had  promised  her  father. 

At  dinner  on  that  same  day,  Mary  observed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  handles  of  the  table- 
knives. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  are  not  these  ivory  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  mamma. 

"  The  forks  are  silver,  you  told  me  once.  Is 
silver  a  part  of  an  elephant,  mamma." 

"  No  ;  silver  is  a  metal.  It  is  dug  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is  found  down  deep  in  the  ground 

in  the  mines  ;  and  it  is  dug  out  in  lumps ;  then 
10 
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it  is  called  silver  ore.  There  are  several  metals 
in  this  breakfast  room.  This  ring  on  my  fin- 
ger is  gold.  Gold  is  a  metal,  and  is  dag  out 
of  the  ground.  This  tea-pot  is  tin  —  tin  is  a 
metal.  The  handle  of  that  door  is  brass. 
Brass  is  made  from  melting  two  metals  and 
mixing  them  together.  The  stove,  back  of 
you,  is  iron.  Iron  is  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

These  metals  all  come  from  gold  mines,  sil- 
ver mines,  copper  mines,  tin  mines,  and  iron 
mines. 

Mary  was  interested  in  what  her  mother 
was  teaching  her.  She  liked  to  learn  about 
things  that  she  saw  every  day.  She  repeated 
it  over  to  herself. 

"  Gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  are  dug  out  of  the 
ground.  They  do  not  grow.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Charley  knows  this,  mamma.  I 
should  not  wonder  much  if  he  thought  his 
spoon  grew,  should  you  ?  " 
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VII. 

THE    MAHOGANY  SOFA. 

MARY  was  one  rainy  day  amusing  herself  by 
playing  with  her  soft  yellow  ball  in  the  parlor. 
At  length  it  rolled  under  the  sofa.  She  threw 
herself  down  on  the  carpet  to  look  for  it,  and 
was  peering  away  under  the  sofa,  when  out 
ran  a  little  mouse.  He  dashed  across  the  room 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  fire-board.  Janet 
was  called  to  catch  him.  Janet  rattled  the 
shovel  and  tongs,  and  out  ran  Mr.  Mouse  again 
in  another  direction.  Janet  and  Mary  hunted 
all  over  the  room,  under  every  thing  —  mouse 
was  not  to  be  found. 

Janet,  at  length,  shook  the  window  curtain, 
and  down  he  ran  again.  She  struck  him  with 
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the  poker  and  killed  him,  and  Muff,  the  black 
and  white  pussy-cat  had  him  for  dinner. 

Mary  enjoyed  the  fun  of  the  chase ;  but  felt 
sad  when  she  saw  the  mouse  was  dead. 

"  He  would  have  starved  to  death,"  said  her 
mamma,  "  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  eat 
here  in  the  parlor." 

Mary  crept  again  under  the  sofa  for  her  ball. 

"  O,  mamma !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  only  look 
here,  see  where  the  mouse  gnawed  your  sofa 
leg." 

Mamma  looked.  Sure  enough,  he  had  nib- 
bled out  a  piece  from  the  sofa-leg,  and  the 

chips  were  on  the  carpet. 

* 

"  Did  he  gnaw  the  leg,  because  he  was  hun- 
gry ?  "  said  Mary. 

"  Probably  ;  but  it  did  not  help  him  any  — 
Mahogany  is  not  good  to  eat ;  there  is  no  nu- 
triment in  it." 

"  What  is  nutriment,  mamma  ?  " 
"  Food.  Mahogany  is  not  food." 
"  Is  mahogany  wood,  mamma  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  hard  kind  of  wood,  which  can 
be  very  highly  polished.  See  how  much  the 
arms  of  the  sofa  are  polished  —  how  they 
shine." 

"  Does  it  grow  here  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  here.  It  is  a  South  American 
tree.  It  grows  in  the  "West  Indies,  too.  The 
people  cut  down  the  trees,  and  tumble  the 
logs  into  the  water,  and  let  them  float  down 
the  river  to  where  they  want  them.  Then 
they  take  the  logs  and  saw  them  up  into 
planks,  and  put  the  boards  into  ships,  and  they 
sail  away  to  us.  Then  the  cabinet  men  buy 
the  mahogany  planks,  and  make  them  up 
into  sofas.  We  buy  a  sofa,  and  Mr.  Mouse 
crawls  under  it,  and  tries  to  make  a  break- 
fast out  of  it,  but  finds  there  is  no  nourish- 
ment in  it. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Mary,  "  now,  I  think, 
I  know  all  about  it.  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mr. 
Mouse,  though." 

10* 


PART  THIRD. 


LITTLE    MARY, 


ABOUT  NINE  YEARS  OLD. 


THE  MAY-DAY  STOEY. 

As  little  Mary  grew  older,  she  learned  a 
great  many  useful  and  entertaining  things.  She 
always  asked  about  what  she  did  not  know, 
and  her  father  and  mother  took  pains  to  tell 
her  all  that  she  could  understand. 

She  sometimes  asked  odd  questions  that 
made  people  laugh,  but  she  learned  not  to  be 
ashamed.  She  would  laugh  too,  when  she 
found  out  how  queer  her  questions  must  some- 
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times  seem  to  wiser  folks.  She  was  fond  of 
reading,  too,  and  read  all  her  little  story  books 
many  times  over.  She  had  a  little  library  case 
full  of  them. 

One  day,  after  she  had  arranged  them  all 
neatly  in  their  places,  she  sat  looking  at  their 
gilded  backs  as  they  stood  up  straight,  like  so 
many  soldiers  in  rows. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  the  great  peo- 
ple would  write  some  new  story  books.  I  have 
read  mine  all  over  and  over.  I  can  say  some 
of  them  by  heart." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  *  great  people/ 
Mary?" 

"  Why,  people  that  know  everything,  and 
write  it  down  in  books.  It  seems  to  me,  they 
must  be  very  great  men.  I  wish  I  could  see 
one  of  them.  Did  you  ever  see  one,  mam- 
ma?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  great  many." 

"What!  alive?" 
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"  Yes  ;  and  so  have  you." 

"  Why,  who  ?  where  ?  " 

"  Your  mamma  sometimes  writes  story 
books." 

"  Mary  was  astonished  and  almost  frighten- 
ed. She  looked  up  doubtingly,  and  mamma 
said  :  — 

"  I  wrote  some  of  those  you  have  in  your 
library." 

Mary  inquired  with  great  eagerness  which 
they  were,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  they 
were  the  very  ones  she  liked  best  and  had 
learned  by  heart. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  me  write  you  a 
new  one,  Mary  ?  " 

Mary  clapped  her  hands  and  jumped  up  and 
down  with  delight  at  the  thought. 

"  Well,"  said  mamma,"  next  week  comes 
May-day,  and  then  pretty  soon  after  comes 
your  birth-day,  and  by  and  by  comes  Christ- 
mas. I  will  write  three  little  stories  for  you, 
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and  read  you  one  on  each  of  these  days,  and 
then  you  may  sew  them  together,  and  put  a 
cover  on,  and  they  will  make  a  new  book." 

Mary  said  she  should  think  of  nothing  else 
but  the  new  book  till  after  Christmas.  When 
May-day  came,  mamma  was  ready  with  the  first 
story,  and  in  the  evening,  when  Mary  and 
several  of  her  little  friends  had  gathered  all  the 
spring-flowers  they  could  find,  they  were  in- 
vited to  sit  in  a  circle,  around  a  blazing  wood- 
fire,  and  listen  to  a  story  about 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PETER  PRY. 

Prying  Peter,  was  the  name  of  a  little  boy, 
who  had  so  much  curiosity  as  to  be  trouble- 
some. If  there  was  anything  about,  which  he 
might  not  see  or  anything  going  on  which  he 
might  not  hear,  he  was  quite  miserable. 

A  great  many  times  he  was  caught  listening 
at  the  key-hole ;  and  there  was  not  a  drawer 
or  a  box,  or  bundle  in  his  father's  house  which 
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he  had  not  pried  into.  If  a  parcel  from  the 
store  came  in  while  the  family  were  at  dinner, 
in  a  few  minutes  Peter  would  slip  out  of  his 
chair,  and  tear  the  envelope  that  he  might  see 
what  was  in  it.  Wherever  there  was  a  cover, 
a  lock  or  string,  there  was  he  at  work.  He 
earned  his  name  —  that  is  quite  certain  —  and 
the  boys,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  called  him  Pry. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  his  good  mother  talk- 
ed to  him,  and  said :  — 

"  Now,  my  son,  curiosity  is  a  good  thing 
when  it  leads  you  to  seek  useful  knowledge  — 
but  when  it  leads  you  only  to  pry  into  things 
which  do  not  concern  you,  and  from  which 
you  can  get  no  possible  good,  it  becomes  idle 
and  good  for  nothing." 

Pry  paid  no  attention  to  what  his  mother 
said.  He  made  no  effort  at  all  to  do  any  bet- 
ter; and  he  became  so  troublesome  that  the 
neighbors  were  unwilling  to  let  him  come  into 
their  houses,  for  he  would  even  lift  up  the  chair 
11 
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cushions  to  see  what  was  under  them ;  and  if 
there  was  a  cupboard  door  shut,  he  was  sure  to 
open  it,  and  peep  under  the  dishes  and  lift  the 
covers.  No  one  could  blame  the  neighbors,  that 
they  at  length  sent  Pry  home,  the  moment  they 
saw  him  on  their  premises.  ' 

Now  this  was  a  great  pity,  for  otherwise, 
Pry  was  not  a  bad  boy ;  but  if  children  will 
not  correct  such  troublesome  faults,  they  must 
not  expect  to  be  treated  very  well.  It  was  not 
pleasant,  to  be  sure,  to  hear — from  all  sides  — 
"  What  are  you  about  there  ?  away  with  you, 
I  say.  No  one  wants  you  here.  March,  sir  — 
double  quick  time  ! " 

It  grieved  Pry's  parents,  but  still  Pry  would 
not  reform. 

There  was  a  story  current  in  the  little  town 
where  Pry  was  born,  that  off  at  some  distance 
in  a  rocky  glen,  an  old  man  lived  all  alone, 
who  was  immensely  rich.  His  cellar  (as  the 
story  ran)  was  full  of  barrels  of  silver  and  gold. 
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His  hut  was  built  in  the  most  costly  style.  The 
doors  were  of  solid  mahogany,  the  locks  of  silver, 
the  floor  of  the  purest  marble,  and  the  mantle 
of  chased  gold.  The  walls  were  said  to  be 
hung  with  curious  tapestry  an  1  adorned  with 
pictures.  His  summer  houses  were  filled  with 
statues,  and  his  ponds  stocked  with  gold-fish, 
and  in  his  stable  he  had  horses  and  trappings, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen. 

But  to  this  glen  there  was  but  one  entrance. 
On  every  other  side  rose  high  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  this  entrance  was  guarded  by  a 
cannon,  while  every  variety  of  fire-arms  hung 
about  the  hut,  and  some  about  the  person  of  the 

hermit.  He  had  given  out  word  that  he  would 
shoot  the  first  human  being  who  dared  put  foot 
there.  He  had  bought  every  inch  of  his  land,  and 
whoever  trespassed  on  his  solitude  should  pay 
for  it  with  his  life.  These  reports  had  effectually 
prevented  any  attempt  to  disturb  him,  and  as  it 
was  a  quiet  country,  the  old  man  had  his  way. 
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Pry  had  listened  to  this  story  from  his  youth 
up,  and  had  pondered  it  over  in  his  heart.  He 
burned  with  curiosity  to  see  that  glen.  His 
imagination  teemed  with  pictures  of  those  bar- 
rels of  silver  and  gold. 

For  some  time  the  cross  old  man  with  his 
cannons  and  fire-arms,  effectually  kept  him  quiet, 
but  as  he  grew  older  and  stouter,  his  indomitable 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  fear,  till  at  length, 
he  could  neither  rest  by  night  or  day,  so  eager 
was  he  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  glen. 
In  a  fever  of  impatience  he  determined  to  brave 
the  danger,  and  somehow  or  in  some  way,  see 
the  mysteries  of  that  secret  spot. 

Pry,  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
point,  was  not  long  in  putting  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  dressed  himself  in  his  strongest 
clothes  and  stoutest  shoes,  and  with  a  small 
bundle  of  dry  bread  in  his  hand,  he  let  himself 
down  from  his  chamber  window  one  dark 
night,  that  his  parents  might  not  know  he  was 
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gone  until  it  was  too  late  to  overtake  him,  — 
and  started  on  his  journey  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  setting  sun. 

In  the  distance  was  a  chain  of  mountains, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  was  called  Gray 
Beard.  At  the  foot  of  this  lay  the  hermit's 
nest.  Pry  had  watched  that  spot  so  much,  and 
had  so  often  travelled  as  near  to  it  as  he  dared, 
that  the  first  part  of  his  journey  was  quite  fa- 
miliar, and  he  trudged  along  to  his  object  with- 
out turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
Pry  was  on  the  whole  a  brave  boy.  He  had 
no  fear  at  all  about  being  alone  in  the  dark. 
However,  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  first  dim 
light  of  morning. 

Pretty  soon  a  hot  sun  dried  the  wet  paths  — 
and  Pry,  by  this  time  quite  weary  —  threw 
himself  upon  the  grass  and  fell  asleep.  "When 
he  awoke  it  was  past  noon.  He  looked  around 
wondering  what  it  all  meant  and  how  he  came 
there  —  nor  did  he  seem  to  recall  his  senses 
11* 
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until  his  eye  fell  upon  Gray  Beard,  who  was 
frowning  down  upon  him. 

"  O  that  is  it,"  said  he  ;  "  well,  old  fellow,  we 
shall  have  a  nearer  acquaintance  before  night. 
I  will  first  eat  my  breakfast,  and  then  march." 

Pry  found  his  dry  crusts  very  savory,  and  he 
ate  up  nearly  all  he  had  at  the  first  meal. 

"  No  matter,"  said  he,  as  he  replaced  the 
fragments,  "  I  shall  take  tea  with  the  Hermit 
of  the  Glen." 

Pry  marched  well  until  sun  down,  for  he  was 
a  stout  boy ;  but  the  sun  set  much  earlier  than 
he  wished,  and  night  came  on  and  dark  clouds 
enveloped  Gray  Beard.  The  way  was  now  un- 
known —  and  so  nothing  was  left  for  Pry  to  do, 
but  to  climb  a  tree  and  spend  the  night  among 
the  branches.  He  took  out  his  pocket  hand- 
kerchief and  tied  himself  to  a  large  limb,  lest 
he  might  fall  in  his  sleep.  It  rained  violently, 
and  the  wind  blew.  Pry  was  cold  and  hungry, 
and  he  began  to  wish  himself  snug  at  home  in 
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his  bed  again.  Repentance  came  too  late, 
though  —  nothing  was  to  be  done  now  but  to 
suffer  the  consequences.  Towards  morning, 
he  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  and  dreamed 
that  the  Hermit  had  daught  him,  and  was 
tearing  him  limb  from  limb  in  his  anger.  In 
his  struggles  to  escape  from  him,  the  knot  in 
his  handkerchief  gave  way,  and  down  he  came 
some  distance,  tumbling  in  among  the  nettles 
and  underbrush. 

This  woke  him  up  as  you  may  imagine,  but 
he  was  so  relieved  to  find  his  encounter  with 
the  old  man  but  a  dream,  that  he  did  not  mind 
his  tumble,  until  on  trying  to  rise,  he  perceived 
he  had  sprained  his  shoulder. 

It  was  still  dark  and  rainy,  so  that  nothing 
remained  for  Pry  to  do,  but  to  nestle  in  the 
brush  as  well  as  he  might,  and  wait  for  morning. 

This  was  very  uncomfortable.  Wet  to  the 
skin,  hungry,  with  an  aching  shoulder,  Pry 
was  "  paying  dear  for  the  whistle." 
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Still  he  kep^  up  a  brave  heart,  and  when  day 
broke,  and  Graybeard  condescended  to  look 
him  in  the  face  again,  and  the  question  came 
up  — "  Now  I  have  had  enough  of  it ;  had  I 
not  better  return  ? "  and  Graybeard  seemed  to 
frown  down  the  reply,  "  Better  return  "  —  all 
his  curiosity  awoke  again. 

"  Not  till  I  see  what  you  keep  hidden  away 
at  your  foot,  my  old  fellow,  and  I  am  almost 
there.  I  will  discover  your  secrets  before  you 
know  it." 

Pry  rubbed  his  shoulder  violently  with  his 
woollen  jacket,  and  eating  the  scanty  remain- 
der of  his  hard  fare,  he  pocketed  the  empty 
bag,  and  travelled  on. 

Graybeard  looked  less  severe,  and  showed 
some  smiling  spots  now  and  then,  the  nearer 
Pry  approached.  He  concluded,  at  length,  that 
he  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  far-famed  glen, 
for  he  stumbled  upon  a  fishing-rod. 

His    heart    began   to   quake.     The  rustling 
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of  every  leaf  startled  him.  He  no  longer 
dared  walk  boldly  on,  but  went  prowling  about 
the  bushes,  listening  at  each  step,  but  all  was 
still.  So  exact  had  been  the  description  of  this 
glen,  that  Pry  had  no  difficulty  as  he  drew 
near,  in  marking  its  precise  spot.  A  wall  of 
rock  enclosed  it,  and  the  opening,  it  was  appa- 
rent, was  on  the  South  side.  In  and  out, 
through  bush  and  grass,  and  stones,  he  made 
his  way,  creeping  like  a  snake.  At  length  he 
peeped  over  a  shelving  rock,  and  there  it  was, 
to  be  sure  —  a  long  narrow  entrance  down  into 
a  deep,  green  dell,  and  across  this  entrance 
was  placed  a  grim  cannon.  Pry  trembled  like 
a  leaf,  and  drew  back. 

"Ah  ha!"  said  he,  "shall  I  approach  the 
threshold,  and  then  return  ?  shall  I  come  so 
near  those  barrels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  yet  not 
have  so  much  as  a  peep  at  them  ?  Not  I.  The 
old  fellow,  I  dare  say,  is  off  hunting  for  the 
day.  I  will  just  creep  in  under  the  cannon 
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and  take  a  look  at  his  mighty  secret  place,  and 
creep  out  again  —  all  I  wish  is  to  see." 

Pry  peeped  again.  All  was  still !  He  crept 
on  his  hands  and  knees  under  the  cannon,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  stone  wall,  with  his  eyes 
as  large  as  saucers,  he  crawled  in.  He  turned 
a  short  corner.  There,  true  enough,  was  the 
beautiful  pond !  Its  sides  were  walled  with 
white  marble,  and  several  statues  stood  around, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  spouted  a  beautiful 
fountain.  A  grove  of  shrubbery  on  the  right 
offered  a  temporary  shelter.  Pry  hastened  to 
hide  himself  there. 

It  was  well  he  did  so  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes, 
a  man  appeared,  dressed  all  in  skins,  with  a  skin 
cap  on  his  head,  and  a  beard  reaching  to  his 
breast.  Over  his  shoulder,  hung  a  quiver  full 
of  arrows  ;  a  huge  bow  rested  on  his  arm  —  a 
brace  of  pistols  were  in  his  belt.  A  cold  sweat 
came  over  Pry.  This  was  the  old  hermit  him- 
self. He  stopped  a  moment  by  the  pond,  threw 
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in  a  handful  of  crumbs,  and  then  called  out  in 
a  harsh,  disagreeable  tone  —  "  Dimo." 

An  old  black  woman  answered  the  call. 

u  Dinner  at  six  with  fried  trout,"  said  he. 

After  feeding  the  gold  fishes  awhile  longer, 
he  placed  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  and  went  off. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  color  returned  to 
Pry's  cheeks,  and  he  began  to  breathe  ojice 
more. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  it  all  to  myself. 
No  one  here  but  that  black  hag,  and  I  do  not 
mind  her.  I  shall  see  these  famous  secrets 
with  my  own  eyes  —  so  much  for  trying." 

Now  there  was  one  thing  which  just  at  that 
present  moment,  Pry  thought  more  of  than  the 
silver  or  gold ;  it  was  something  to  eat.  He 
was  like  a  famished  wolf.  He  eagerly  watched 
old  Dimo,  and  as  soon  as  she  disappeared 
around  the  hut,  he  darted  across  the  yard,  and 
entered  the  front  opening.  He  started  back  in 
terror.  The  old  man,  dressed  all  in  skins,  and 
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mounted  on  a  large  bay  horse,  rose  suddenly 
before  him.  A  second  glance,  however,  con- 
vinced him  they  were  only  painted  upon  the 
wall.  Pry  turned  to  the  right  —  a  gorgeous 
room  was  there,  surely.  The  ceiling  was  gild- 
ed —  the  mantel  shone  like  the  sun.  Full  length 
pictures  of  the  Hermit  and  the  Bay  horse,  the 
dogs,  and  even  old  Dimo,  covered  the  walls. 
Pry  gazed  in  wonder.  He  tried  to  break  off  a 
bit  of  the  shining  mantel,  thinking  it  might  be 
solid  gold,  but  he  could  not  do  it.  Directly  in 
front  of  him  was  a  beautiful  polished  door, 
with  a  lock  of  silver.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
it ;  he  turned  it  gently ;  he  opened  it  and  en- 
tered. It  was  a  store  closet.  On  the  first 
shelf  stood  a  huge  meat  pie.  Pry  forgot  his 
danger  and  his  curiosity,  and  seizing  the  pie, 
down  he  sat,  and  began  to  eat  voraciously. 
His  back  was  turned  to  the  open  door.  Sud- 
denly he  was  seized  violently  by  the  shoulder, 
and  shaken  until  his  face  was  purple. 
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"  You  tief,  you  tief,  you  tief,  you."  Shaking 
still  continued.  Pry  was  a  stout  boy.  As  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  the  surprise,  he  liberated 
himself  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  It  was  Dimo. 

"  You  young  tief,"  said  she,  "  I'll  kill  you." 

Now  Pry  had  no  idea  of  being  afraid  of  the 
old  black  woman,  but  he  thought  it  good  po- 
licy not  to  enrage  her.  So  dropping  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  he  begged  her  in  a  piteous 
tone,  '  to  have  mercy  on  him,  that  he  was  a 
poor  little  boy  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the 
woods,  and  had  been  out  all  night,  and  was 
starving.'  His  wet  clothes  and  his  pale  face 
pleaded  for  him,  and  there  was  a  kind  spot 
somewhere  about  old  Dime's  woman's  heart 
which  was  touched,  for  Pry  was  small,  and 
seemed  to  her  yet  a  child. 

"  You  little  rascal,"  said  she,  loosening  her 
hold  of  him,  "  why  didn't  you  stay  at  home, 
then  ?  Don't  you  know  master  will  kill  you  ?  " 

Pry  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face  and  began 
to  cry.  12 
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"  Shut  up  your  crying,"  said  Dimo,  "  what 
good  will  crying  do  you  ?  Sit  down  and  eat, 
and  I'll  put  you  in  the  path  to  find  your  way 
back.  Do  it  quick.  If  master  should  catch  you 
here,  your  mother  would  look  for  you  many  a 
day  before  she  would  find  you." 

Now  one  would  have  supposed  Pry  had  met 
dangers  enough  to  have  jumped  at  a  chance 
of  getting  safely  out  of  his  scrape.  But,  fool- 
ish boy !  he  had  not  seen  those  barrels  of  silver 
and  gold  in  the  cellar  yet,  and  he  was  not  go- 
ing without  it ;  not  he. 

"  Good  mother,"  said  he,  as  he  sat  down  to 
his  pie  again,  "  I  am  so  tired  I  cannot  walk 
back.  Cannot  you  hide  me  away  that  I  may 
sleep  awhile  before  I  start  again  ?  It  is  a  long, 
long  way  home." 

"  Be  quick  about  it,  then,"  said  she,  "  take 
your  pie  in  your  hand.  There,  put  the  rest  in 
your  pocket,  and  come  here.  Master  will  be 
back  in  two  hours.  Now  lie  still  in  that  closet 
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and  sleep,  and  I  will  call  you  in  time  to  get 
you  off — and,  do  ye  hear?  if  you  ever  tell  any 
one  what  you  have  seen  here,  Master  '11  kill 
ye,  as  sure  as  he  has  powder  in  his  horn.'* 

Pry  nodded  and  hung  his  head  drowsily,  in 
reply :  — 

"  In  there  with  you,  then,  and  nap  it —  make 
the  most  of  it,  now,"  said  Dimo,  locking  the 
door. 

Pry  was  in  a  small  room,  containing  a  single 
bed  ;  probably  Dime's  own  room.  It  was 
nearly  dark  ;  however,  by  looking  eagerly  and 
feeling  his  way  about  over  the  walls  and  floor, 
he  discovered  a  small  trap  door  in  the  floor.  He 
partly  raised  it  by  the  iron  ring,  and  a  damp, 
earthy  smell  came  up.  "  There,  I  have  it ! "  said 
he  ;  "  here  are  the  barrels  !  One  sight  at  them 
before  I  go  !  So  curious  was  he,  he  could  not 
wait  to  take  his  nap,  though  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  was  almost  overcome  with  drowsiness.  He 
opened  the  door  a  little  farther,  placed  a'  stick 
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in  it  to  keep  it  up,  and  let  himself  down.  He 
had  not  far  to  jump,  but  in  doing  so,  he  knock- 
ed away  the  stick,  and  down  went  the  trap 
door !  There  he  was,  fastened  in  the  cellar ! 
Good  enough  for  him.  He  did  not  notice 
this,  so  intent  was  he  upon  the  silver  and 
gold.  He  groped  about  in  the  dark  cellar. 
"  Ah,  here  !  sure  enough,  here  is  one  !  "  said  he, 
grasping  a  cask.  He  raised  the  lid ;  he  put  his 
hand  into  cold  — brine. 

"  I  have  it  now,"  said  he,  raising  another  lid 
with  no  better  luck  —  that  was  full  of  potatoes, 
and  so  it  was  with  every  one  he  laid  hands 
upon.  His  search  for  gold  and  silver  was  in  vain. 

Now  Pry  began  to  think  of  returning,  and 
he  found  the  trap  door  closed.  He  was  fairly 
caught  in  his  own  net.  He  was  very  much 
distressed,  as  indeed  he  had  reason  to  be,  and 
he  sat  down  on  a  stone  in  the  cellar  to  consi- 
der what  was  next  to  be  done,  and  so  weary 
was  he  that  he.  fell  asleep. 
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Time  passed.  Dimo,  faithful  to  her  word, 
came  to  give  him  warning,  and  found  him 
gone.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  he  had  not 
slept,  for  the  bed  had  not  been  disturbed.  Di- 
mo looked  out  of  the  small  window.  It  did 
not  seem  that  he  could  have  escaped  through 
there,  but  she  concluded  that  he  must  have 
done  so,  being  in  such  great  haste  to  be  gone. 
She  saw  that  nothing  had  been  taken,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  she 
should  not  see  the  child  again,  she  returned  to 
her  work. 

Before  long,  a  shrill  whistle  and  the  barking 
of  dogs  announced  the  return  of  the  hermit. 
He  threw  himself  down  in  his  hut,  as  usual, 
weary  with  his  chase,  and  called  for  food.  Di- 
mo hastened  to  spread  it  before  him.  As  she 
did  so,  she  observed  that  one  of  the  dogs  called 
"  Yarrow,"  was  very  restless ;  he  went  snuffing 
in  and  out  of  the  closet  very  often.  It  chanced 
that  Dimo  opened  her  little  bed-room.  Yarrow 
12* 
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bounded  in,  and  placing  his  fore  paws  upon  the 
trap  door,  began  howling  and  scraping  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  attract  his  master's  attention. 

"  Holloa,  Yarrow,  what  is  there  ?  "  said  he. 

Howl  —  howl  —  howl. 

"  Yarrow  has  hold  of  something,"  said  the 
hermit  "  Bring  a  b'ght,  Dimo  ?  " 

Dimo  obeyed  very  hesitatingly. 

"  Be  quick  with  you,  old  one,"  said  the  im- 
patient master,  "  I  can't  wait  all  night." 

Getting  the  light,  he  opened  the  trap  door. 
Yarrow  bounded  in,  and  fastening  his  teeth 
in  Pry's  clothes,  gave  a  short  yell  of  triumph. 
Poor  Pry !  he  was  in  a  heavy  sleep,  and  Yar- 
row's grip  awoke  him.  Then,  indeed,  was  the 
old  hermit  in  a  great  rage,  when  he  drew  up 
Peter  Pry,  more  dead  than  alive.  Dimo,  to 
screen  herself,  affected  as  much  surprise  and 
anger. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  come  here  again,  you 
young  rascal,"  said  the  hermit. 
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He  took  off  his  powder  horn,  and  striking  a 
match,  threw  the  boy  down  on  his  back.  Pry 
fainted  away  in  his  terror.  Dimo  stood  look- 
ing on,  without  daring  to  say  a  word  for  him, 
and  her  master  poured  a  little  powder  on  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  set  fire  to  it,  so  that  it 
burned  a  little  round  black  spot  that  would 
never  come  off.  He  then  took  Pry  on  his 
shoulder,  and  threw  him  into  a  bundle  of  hazel 
bushes  outside  of  the  glen. 

How  long  Pry  lay  there  he  ' never  knew. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  found  him- 
self alive  and  at  liberty,  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  homeward.  When  he  reached  his 
father's  house  he  had  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
and  he  carried  about  with  him  the  mark  of  his 
folly  as  long  as  he  lived.  This  is  what  he  got 
for  being  so  curious,  and  prying  into  things 
that  did  not  concern  him." 

When  the  story  was  finished,  little  bright  eyes 
sparkled  around  the  fire,  putting  that  quite  out 
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of  countenance.  There  were  tears  in  Mary's 
eyes. 

"  I  was  afraid,  mamma,  that  poor  Pry  would 
be  killed  with  that  powder-horn  ;  what  a  fool- 
ish boy  he  was.  But  he  was  a  courageous  boy, 
and  I  like  him  better  than  I  do  that  ugly  old 
hermit.  Didn't  you,  mamma,  when  you  wrote 
about  him  ?  " 

Mamma  smiled,  and  said  she  would  put  it 
to  vote  among  all  the  children,  and  they  should 
say  which  they  liked  best.  Some  thought  they 
liked  Pry,  and  then  thought  they  did  not,  he 
was  so  naughty,  but  they  were  sure  they  did 
not  like  the  old  hermit.  They  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  At  last  little  Mary  said :  "  It 
seems  to  me  they  were  not  any  of  them  very 
good,  but  I  guess  old  Dimo  was  the  best." 

This  struck  the  children  as  a  bright  thought, 
and  the  little  party  broke  up  with  good  wishes 
for  old  Dimo. 
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II. 

THE    BIKTH-DAY    STORY. 

MARY'S  birth-day  was  the  greatest  day  in  the 
year  to  her.  Her  mamma  told  her  she  might 
choose  for  herself  what  the  birth-day  story 
should  be  about. 

Mary  thought  a  great  while,  and  talked  about 
hermits  and  travellers,  and  good  children,  and 
bad  children,  but  at  last  said  she  wished  mam- 
ma would  write  her  a  fairy  story  about  a  little 
girl. 

When  the  birth-day  came,  Mary  had  a  great 
many  presents  given  to  her,  and  a  wreath  of 
white  flowers,  which  she  wore  on  her  head  all 
day,  but  nothing  pleased  her  quite  so  well  as 
the  prospect  of  having  another  new  story  in 
the  evening. 
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She  was  ready  with  her  little  troop  of  friends, 
long  before  the  sun  went  do\vn.  She  had  a 
larger  party  than  on  May-day,  for  the  fame  of 
Peter  Pry's  adventures  had  got  abroad  among 
the  children  of  the  village,  and  a  great  many 
wanted  to  come  and  hear  the  fairy  story.  After 
tea,  mamma  sat  down  and  read  the  following 
story,  about 

LITTLE  JANE  AND  THE  LIVE  FAIRY. 

"Jane  Grafton  was  the  name  of  a  sprightly 
little  girl,  who  was  extraordinarily  fond  of  fairy 
tales.  She  would  never  read  anything  else  if 
she  could  help  it.  Jane  had  a  nurse,  Amy,  who 
knew  more  marvellous  stories  about  ghosts, 
witches,  and  the  like,  than  she  could  repeat  in 
a  year.  Many  and  many  a  long  evening,  had 
Jane  sat  listening  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open,  to  this  old  riurse. 

Jane  thought  and  thought  so  much  about 
these  things,  that  she  really  began  at  length  to 
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believe  that  the  little  fairies  actually  lived.  She 
would  sometimes  peep  into  the  violet  and  say 
to  herself,  i  who  knows  now,  but  that  I  may 
find  a  real  little  blue  fairy  here  ? '  Then,  again, 
she  would  carefully  pull  open  a  rose-bud,  and 
unroll  each  tiny  leaf,  hoping  to  find  a  fairy 
there.  When  the  dew-drop  in  the  geranium 
cup  glistened  in  the  sun,  she  would  hasten  to 
it  —  thinking,  *  there  sparkles  a  fairy's  eye.' 
But,  alas !  for  little  Jane !  Summers  came 
and  went,  and  neither  in  the  flowers  nor  in  the 
young  grass,  nor  curled  up  in  the  rose  leaves, 
nor  hidden  away  in  the  hazel  nut,  could  any 
fairy  be  found.  The  real  truth  was,  they  lived 
no  where  excepting  in  Jane's  mind. 

One  morning  she  was  sitting  on  the  door 
step  of  her  mother's  house.  The  tall  trees 
fanned  and  cooled  her,  and  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze  hither  and  thither  among  the  dark 
leaves,  made  her  thoughtful.  Now  there  came 
a  full  swell,  gathering  strength  and  rolling  on 
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and  on,  and  dying  away  in  the  distance.  The 
tall  grass  gracefully  waved  its  head,  and  the 
shadows  flitted  before  it. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  Jane  to  herself,  "  but 
that  is  the  song  of  a  troop  of  fairies  riding 
over  the  trees.  I  will  watch,  perhaps  one  may 
alight  near  me." 

The  little  girl  was  looking  so  eagerly  into 
the  dark  foliage,  with  so  earnest  an  eye,  and 
with  lips  half  parted,  that  she  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  lady  who  chanced  to  be  passing. 

"  What  are  you  watching,  Jane  !  "  said  the 
lady,  coming  in  and  taking  a  seat  by  her.  Jane 
colored,  and  did  not  immediately  reply. 

"Anything  I  may  see,  too  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"  I  am  looking  for  the  fairies,"  said  Jane  ;  "  I 
want  to  see  a  real  live  one,  once,  and  I  believe 
they  live  up  among  the  trees,  there.  I  thought 
I  heard  them  sing,  just  now." 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  about  fairies," 
said  the  lady. 
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"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Jane ;  "  tell  me,  did  you 
ever  see  one  ?  " 

"  You  never  will  see  one,"  said  the  lady,  "  till 
you  have  been  a  good  girl  a  whole  day,  and 
felt  nothing  wrong  from  the  time  you  wake 
until  you  sleep." 

"And  if  I  can  be  good  a  whole  day,  really," 
said  Jane,  "  then  shall  I  see  a  live  fairy  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning  ?  " 

"  Whenever  you  have  been  good  a  whole 
day,  then  you  may  look  for  the  live  fairy." 

Jane  clapped  her  hands  and  jumped  about 
in  great  glee.  She  then  ran  in  to  her  mother 
with  her  glistening  eyes. 

"  O  mother,  mother,  the  lady  tells  me,  when 
I  have  been  good  a  whole  day,  then  I  shall  see 
a  real  live  fairy." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  try  it,  little  daughr 
ter  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

u  O  to-morrow,  mother  dear,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  or  think  a  wrong 
13 
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thought,  all  the  live  long  day.  I  cannot  begin 
to-day,  because — because  —  I  have  not  tried, 
you  know,  and  have  been  naughty  sometimes, 
—  but  to-morrow  —  to-morrow  " —  and  Jane 
bounded  off,  too  happy  to  keep  still. 

"Whether  she  dreamed  about  the  real  live 
fairy  which  she  was  to  see  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  I  should  not  wonder,  however,  if  she 
did. 

The  night  passed  quickly  away,  and  the 
bright  morning  dawned ;  the  morning  of  that 
bright  day  in  Jane's  life  in  which  she  was  to  do 
nothing  wrong. 

Scarcely  had  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and 
stretched  herself,  when  she  recalled  the  events 
of  the  last  evening.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  to  begin,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  the  live 
fairy." 

'  "  Jane,  Jane,"  said  Amy,  "  why  aren't  you 
up  ?  Didn't  you  hear  the  bell  ring,  pray  ? 
You  will  be  late  to  breakfast,  sure  enough." 
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"  NOJ  not  I,"  said  Jane,  "  not  I ;  I  am 
dressed  almost,"  said  she,"  hurrying  on  her 
clothes,  "Amy  dear,  please  brush  my  hair  for 
me." 

Jane  had  a  b'ttle  struggle  within  to  speak  so 
pleasantly,  but  she  succeeded,  and  Amy  was 
always  won  by  a  pleasant  word.  She  put 
down  her  dishes,  and  stopped  and  brushed 
Jane's  hair,  and  helped  her  dress,  so  that  after 
all  she  was  not  late. 

Mamma  turned  her  mild  blue  eyes  upon  the 
child  inquiringly,  as  she  entered  the  breakfast 
room,  but  a  happy  face  answered,  and  the  little 
fairy  was  still  in  prospect. 

Breakfast  and  prayers  passed.  School-time 
came. 

"  Time  to  be  going,  my  daughter,"  said  mam- 
ma, pleasantly. 

"  Oh  dear,  not  yet,"  Jane  would  like  to  have 
said,  but  she  checked  herself  again  with  a  strug- 
gle, and  soon  started  with  a  happy  face  still. 
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But  her  head  was  so  full  of  the  live  fairy,  that 
she  forgot  her  arithmetic,  and  did  not  think  of 
it  until  she  was  half  way  to  school.  All  at 
once  it  flashed  over  her  —  now  she  must  return 
in  the  hot  sun  —  and  after  all  be  late  at  school, 
and  lose  her  place  at  the  head  of  her  class,  to 
pay  for  her  tardy-mark. 

"  It  is  too  bad !  it  is  too  bad ! "  said  Jane,  her 
face  flushing  crimson, "  why  could  not  some  one 
tell  me  I  had  left  my  arithmetic?  There,  I 
wont  try  to  get  up  to  the  head  again,  as  long 
as  I  live."  She  flung  her  satchel  from  her  in 
unrestrained  anger.  It  carried  with  it  a  bunch 
of  rosebuds,  which  were  fastened  at  Jane's 
side.  Her  eye  fell  upon  them — those  fresh, 
beautiful  buds  which  she  had  selected  so  care- 
fully, and  meant  to  keep  by  her  to  watch  early 
next  morning,  for  in  her  heart  she  believed  that 
the  fairies  lived  mostly  in  such  buds.  This  re- 
called her  to  herself. 

"  O  dear,  it  is  all  over  with  me  for  to-day," 
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said  she,  bursting  into  a  violent  fit  of  weeping. 
"  I  have  been  angry,  and  I  shall  not  see  a  live 
fairy  to-morrow."  She  was  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed, and  went  weeping  home. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  daughter  ?  "  said  the 
mother. 

"  I  forgot  my  arithmetic,  mother,  and  then 
was  angry,  and  now  I  cannot  see  a  live  fairy 
to-morrow,"  and  Jane  sobbed  piteously. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  do  right,  even  for  one  day, 
you  see,  little  daughter  ;  but  wipe  up  your  tears 
and  try  again.  You  must  not  give  up  a  thing 
for  once  failing." 

As  Jane  slowly  retraced  her  way  with  the 
unfortunate  arithmetic,  this  plan  occurred  to 
her.  "  We  have  next  Wednesday  for  vacation, 
and  I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  school.  I  will 
ask  mamma  if  she  will  allow  me  to  shut  my- 
self up  all  alone  in  my  own  little  chamber,  and 
let  Amy  bring  me  my  food,  and  1  will  see.  no 
one,  and  speak  to  no  one,  and  then  I  am  sure, 
13* 
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I  cannot  do  wrong.  O  I  shall  be  certain,  then, 
to  see  a  live  fairy." 

She  proposed  this  plan  to  her  mother,  who 
consented,  and  Jane  now  considered  it  as  good 
as  sure  that  on  Thursday  morning  next,  she 
should  see  a  live  fairy. 

Amy  had  her  instructions  the  night  before, 
and  according  to  her  own  plan,  Jane  was  to 
spend  Wednesday  entirely  by  herself. 

"  I  will  sleep  as  long  as  I  can,"  said  she, "  in 
the  morning,  that  will  make  my  day  so  much 
shorter." 

Jane  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  break  up 
her  habits.  She  woke  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
though  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  tried  hard  to  go 
to  sleep  again,  it  was  in  vain.  She  therefore 
rose  and  dressed  herself.  Then  she  drew  up  her 
curtains,  and  opened  her  blinds,  and  let  in  the 
fresh  morning  air.  It  was  a  delightful  day 
The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  everything 
she  saw,  seemed  to  be  enjoying  life.  "  This  is 
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a  beautiful  world,"  said  she,  "and  when  I  have 
once  seen  a  live  fairy,  then  I  shall  be  content. 
I  shall  be  good  now,  I  know." 

Jane  proceeded  to  put  her  room  in  fine  order, 
making  everything  as  neat  as  possible,  and  ar- 
ranging all  her  drawers  and  shelves.  She  sung 
away  to  herself,  and  was  so  much  interested, 
that  she  scarcely  stopped  to  eat  her  breakfast. 
She  nodded  to  Amy  when  she  brought  it  to 
her. 

"  Busy  as  a  bee,  dear  Amy,  and  I  am  going 
to  see  something;  I'll  tell  you  if  you  wont 
tell.  It's  a  fairy  —  a  real  live  fairy  —  to-mor- 
row." 

"  Wont  you  catch  one  for  me,"  said  Amy. 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  do  that.  It  would  not  be 
right,"  said  the  child  gravely.  Amy  went  out. 

Everything  at  last  was  in  fine  order,  and 
Jane  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  looked 
away  over  into  a  dark  grove,  and  thought  that 
after  to-morrow  how  happy  she  should  be  to 
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walk  there,  and  spread  tables  with  honey  and 
flowers  for  the  fairies. 

By  and  by  she  began  to  think  it  was  a  long 
time  to  dinner,  and  she  watched  the  bees  and 
dragon  flies,  and  birds,  until  the  sun  came  up 
so  far  that  he  heated  her  room.  She  closed  her 
blinds,  and  seated  herself  in  her  little  rocking 
chair. 

«  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  was  the  question,  « it  is 
not  noon,  yet."  She  tried  to  read,  but  paid 
only  half  her  attention  to  her  book,  for  she  lis- 
tened to  hear  Amy's  step.  She  wanted  her 
dinner.  Amy  came  at  last.  Jane  had  her  heart 
fixed  on  a  piece  of  cherry  pie,  which,  she  un- 
derstood they  were  to  have  that  day,  and  when 
she  found  there  was ,  hone  on  the  waiter,  she 
was  much  disappointed. 

"  How  is  this,  Amy,  where  is  my  pie  ?  " 

"  They  havn't  any  to-day,"  said  Amy. 

"  That  is  too  bad.  Mother  said  we  should 
have  one,"  said  the  child,  half  crying. 
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Amy  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  came 
out  quickly.  Jane  remembered.  "  That  is 
good  in  you,  Amy,"  said  she  to  herself.  "  You 
just  saved  me.  I  should  have  been  vexed  if 
you  had  stayed  a  minute  longer,  and  lost  all  my 
day." 

She  sat  down  good  humoredly  and  ate  what 
had  been  sent  her. 

"  Now  the  day  is  half  over,"  said  she,  "  and 
it  will  soon  be  night,  and  I  shall  fall  asleep, 
and  when  I  wake,  O  then  for  my  live  fairy!  " 

The  last  half  of  this  day,  however,  was  very 
long.  She  listened  to  hear  the  clock  strike,  and 
it  struck  three,  when  she  thought  that  it  must 
be  five. 

«  O  dear,"  said  she,  «  what  shall  I  do  ?  Let 
me  think.  I'll  string  all  my  beads." 

Much  engaged  in  this  new  plan,  see  took  her 
beads,  and  carefully  selecting  the  colors,  she 
began  to  string  them  to  form  a  necklace.  For 
some  time,  all  went  on  well.  Now  this  color  — 
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now  that,  twist  in  here  —  twist  in  there  —  how 
finely  it  looked!  The  thread  threatened  to 
knot. 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Thread,  that  never  will  do," 
said  Jane,  "that  would  spoil  all  my  work. 
You  knot,  you  must  come  smooth  very  quick- 
ly." She  carefully  untwisted  the  cotton,  and 
all  was  right  again.  The  pretty  necklace  grew 
fast.  "  I'll  give  it  to  mother  for  a  present  for 
baby,"  said  she,  much  pleased  with  the  idea, 
and  working  still  faster. 

The  thread  now  knotted  in  earnest  —  a  large 
knot,  a  hard  knot.  Jane  pulled  gently  this 
way  —  gently  that  way  —  put  in  the  point  of 
her  needle,  tried  to  loosen  it  this  side  and 
that  side.  Her  brow  clouded  —  knot  became 
tighter.  Her  face  flushed,  she  pricked  her  fin- 
ger, she  jerked  the  thread,  she  put  it  in  her 
mouth,  bit  it  violently  in  anger  —  snap  —  snap 
—  snap,  and  away  rolled  the  little  beads,  one 
after  another,  all  colors,  into  her  lap,  down 
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upon  the  floor,  under  the  table  and  bureau,  and 
chairs. 

"  You  ugly  old  string,"  said  she,  crushing  the 
rest  in  her  hand,  and  throwing  it  at  the  win- 
dow. 

A  fly  started  up  —  hummed  away  to  her,  as 
if  he  were  telling  her  a  story,  and  flew  circling 
round  and  round  her. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Jane,  now  weeping  bit- 
terly, "  I  shall  never  see  a  live  fairy  as  long  as 
I  live." 

She  hastened  down  stairs  to  her  mother,  and 
hid  her  face  on  her  bosom. 

"  My  little  daughter  has  lost  her  day,"  said 
her  mother. 

"  I  never  shall  see  a  live  fairy.  I  cannot  be 
good  a  whole  day.  Why  cannot  we  see  them 
if  we  are  not  good  ?"  sobbed  the  child. 

Mother  took  Jane  in  her  lap,  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  said  to  her  :  — 

"  You  see,  little  daughter,  how  difficult  it  is 
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for  you  to  be  good  even  when  you  are  all  alone 
with  nothing  to  try  you.  There  is  something 
within,  which  thinks  and  feels  and  makes  the 
naughty,  and  till  that  is  changed,  you  will  not 
be  good." 

"  Well,  mother,  why  can't  I  see  the  fairies, 
if  I  am  not  good." 

"  Why,  my  child,  because  there  are  no  such 
things  as  fairies.  They  are  only  imaginary  be- 
ings, which  people  tell  stories  about  to  interest 
children,  just  as  they  tell  you  stories  about  birds 
and  dogs,  and  kittens,  and  lions  all  talking  to 
each  other,  and  to  human  beings.  You  were 
reading  me  the  other  day  about  a  little  mouse, 
whose  mother  told  him  to  be  careful  not  to  go 
into  a  pretty  cage,  and  how  he  said  he  was 
not  going  to  be  tied  to  his  mother's  apron 
strings,  and  went  in  after  the  cheese  and  was 
caught.  That  was  a  fable,  as  we  call  it ;  and 
yet,  you  thought  it  taught  you  a  good  lesson. 
But  you  know  that  a  mouse  cannot  talk." 
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"  To  be  sure,"  said  Jane,  laughing. 

Just  so  it  is  about  fairies.  There  are  no  such 
beings,  only  little  folks  can  sometimes  learn  a 
good  lesson  which  a  fairy  tale  teaches,  just  as 
they  will  from  what  a  mouse  says.  You  are 
not  deceived  by  what  the  little  mouse  says,  be- 
cause you  know  it  cannot  talk,  neither  need 
you  be  deceived  by  what  the  fairies  say,  be- 
cause now  you  know  there  are  no  fairies." 

Little  Jane  sat  very  still  in  her  mother's  lap 
for  some  time  longer,  looking  down  steadily 
on  the  carpet.  At  length  she  raised  her  thought- 
ful blue  eyes. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  she,  "  I  have  learned 
two  new  things  this  week." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  One  is,  that  I  must  read  fairy  stories,  as  I 
do  fables  about  beasts  talking ;  for  there  are  no 
real  fairies." 

"And  the  other,  little  daughter  ?  " 

"  The  other  is,  mother,  that   I   have  some- 
14 
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thing  in  here,  which  will  not  let  me  be  good, 
even  for  one  short  day." 

When  this  story  was  finished,  the  birth-day 
party  was  very  still.  They  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther, each  waiting  for  some  other  one  to  speak 
first.  One  little  girl  thought  it  must  be  a  mis- 
take that  the  story  should  say  there  were  no 
such  things  as  fairies. 

"  Don't  the  Bible  tell  about  fairies  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Where  did  you  ever  read  about  them  in  the 
Bible  ?  "  asked  Mary's  mamma. 

"  Why,  where  it  tells  about  the  Scribes  and 
Fairies." 

At  this  several  of  the  children  laughed. 

Cousin  Charley  said  he  knew  better  than  that. 
"  It  was  Scribes  and  Pharaohs." 

This  turned  the  laugh,  and  Mary  told  him  it 
was  "  Pharisees." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  much  differ- 
ence," said  the  little  girl  who  made  the  first 
mistake. 
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After  her  little  friends  were  gone,  Mary  came 
up  to  her  mamma,  and  said  softly  — 

"  Mamma,  if  you  had  called  that  little  girl 
Mary  instead  of  Jane,  I  should  think  that  you 
meant  me." 
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III. 

THE     CHRISTMAS     STORY. 

LITTLE  Mary  thought  Christmas  was  a  long 
time  in  coming.  She  had  a  great  while  to 
think  what  sort  of  a  story  she  wanted  as  a 
treat  for  Christmas  Eve ;  for  mamma  told  her 
she  might  choose  again  for  herself,  what  the 
story  should  be  about.  She  changed  her  mind 
many  times.  At  last  mamma  advised  her  to 
call  five  or  six  of  her  playmates  together  and 
talk  it  over  with  them.  She  did  so,  and  they 
called  the  meeting  their  little  "  Congress."  They 
chatted  about  the  grand  prospect  of  Christmas 
Eve,  almost  all  one  afternoon.  Finally,  they 
could  think  of  nothing  better  than  another 
fairy  story.  They  said  they  knew  there  were 
no  such  things  as  fairies. 
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Little  Charley  said  he  "knew  that,  ever  since 
he  was  born  " —  but  still  they  liked  to  hear  about 
them. 

So  Charley  was  commissioned  as  President 
of  the  little  Congress  to  ask  Mary's  mamma  to 
give  them  a  fairy  story  again.  This  she  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  the  great 
drawing-room  was  almost  filled  with  children 
who  came  to  hear  it.  When  they  were  all 
seated  and  still,  mamma  read  to  them  a  story 
about 

THE  THREE  WISHES. 

"  Three  children  once  started  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. Their  names  were  George,  Helen  and 
Maria.  They  walked  along  a  broad  road  very 
pleasantly,  wondering  what  they  should  find, 
and  expressing  their  wishes  to  each  other. 
George,  to  make  him  perfectly  happy,  wanted 
a  cream-colored  pony,  with  a  saddle  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  and  a  golden  stirrup ;  a  whip, 
14* 
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also,  with  a  jewelled  handle.  "  That,"  said  he, 
"  would  be  so  delightful !  I  never  would  trou- 
ble myself  to  walk  any  more.  I  would  mount 
my  pony,  and  be  off  over  the  mountains,  swift 
as  the  wind."  George,  as  he  talked,  walked 
faster  and  still  faster,  as  if  the  pony  were  al- 
ready in  sight. 

"As  for  me,"  said  Helen,  "  I  would  not  give, 
a  straw  for  all  the  ponies  in  the  world.  I  must 
have  a  dress  such  as  a  queen  wears ;  it  must 
have  a  long  train,  and  be  trimmed  with  such 
brilliant  diamonds,  that  I  should  shine  like  the 
sun,  and  should  dazzle  you.  O  !  how  happy 
and  proud  this  would  make  me.  I  would  never 
be  seen  out,  except  in  this  magnificent  dress." 
Helen's  eye  brightened ;  her  face  was  animated, 
her  tones  very  earnest,  as  if  the  queen's  dress 
lay  already  before  her. 

Little  Maria  walked  on  silent  and  thought- 
ful. 

George  at  length  spoke  to  her. 
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"  What  may  your  wish  be,  my  still  sister  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  George,  was  her  reply,  "  I 
do  not  know  what  I  wish,  except  that  I  wish 
to  be  happy." 

"And  pray,  little  still  sister,  cannot  you  tell 
what  would  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  think  out, 
George." 

The  children  now  entered  a  little  grove.  The 
trees  were  full  of  birds,  who  were  singing  away 
as  if  they  would  sing  their  little  hearts  out. 
First  a  wren  would  trill,  and  robin  red  breast 
answer  him  ;  then  gold  robin  must  have  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  and  a  mocking  bird  who  was 
rocking  away  on  the  tip-top  branch  of  an  oak, 
amused  himself  taking  them  all  off,  while  from 
a  little  dell,  came  up  the  melancholy  chorus  — 
«  Whip-poor-will  —  Whip-poor-will !  "  Then 
ihe  flowers !  O  sweeter  flowers  never  blos- 
somed !  There  were  violets  so  blue,  and  but- 
ter cups  with  their  shining,  yellow  faces,  and 
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field  daisies  a  plenty ;  the  modest  lily  also  and 
honeysuckle,  and  wild  roses.  Besides  all  this, 
there  was  a  brook  tumbling  among  the  stones, 
and  curling  itself  about,  and  throwing  up  its 
waters  as  if  it  were  in  great  glee.  Then  there 
were  soft,  mossy  seats,  three  of  them  together, 
which  the  children  thought  had  been  placed 
there  on  purpose  for  them,  and  they  concluded 
that  they  would  sit  there  awhile  and  rest  them- 
selves, and  eat  their  dinner. 

George  stretching  himself  out,  the  brook  sung 
a  lullaby,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Helen  braided  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  and 
trimmed  her  golden  ringlets,  and  twined  her 
dimpled  arms. 

Maria  sat  still ;  now  looking  down  —  down 
into  the  water,  then  up  —  up,  far  away  into 
the  blue  sky ;  then  off —  off,  over  the  moun- 
tains. So  many  beautiful  things  did  her  eye 
let  into  her  soul,  that  many  thoughts  were 
stirred,  which  seemed  to  fill  her  whole  being, 
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but  which  she  knew  not  how  to  speak.  « A  rip- 
ple bolder  than  its  playfellow,  crept  slyly  up 
to  her  mossy  seat,  and  dashed  itself  over  her 
feet. 

"  You  little  rogue,"  said  the  child,  "  are  you 
trying  to  play  ?  Are  you  so  happy  ?  I 
wonder  if  I  am  not  happy  now ;  what  do  1 
wish  ?  " 

"  Halloa  ! "  said  Mr.  George,  rousing  himself 
suddenly,  "  what  are  you  all  asleep,  for  ?  I 
shall  not  get  rny  pony  at  this  rate.  We  must 
be  going." 

"  Yes,  that  we  must,"  said  Helen,  "  I  am 
quite  ready,"  and  she  stepped  off  quickly  with 
her  beautiful  rose  wreath  trailing  on  the  green 
grass,  looking  herself  more  beautiful. 

"  Sister,"  said  Maria,  "  would  the  queen's 
dress  be  as  handsome  as  this  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly,"  replied  Helen,  "  for  it 
would  be  trimmed  with  jewels  and  diamonds, 
Maria." 
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"  I  never  saw  a  diamond,"  said  Maria,  "  are 
they  as  beautiful  as  the  shining  dew-drops  and 
roses  such  as  these  ?  " 

Chatting  thus,  the  children  pursued  their 
journey.  Before  long,  it  chanced  that  they 
came  to  a  place  where  three  roads  met.  Here 
they  stopped  to  consider,  not  knowing  which 
to  take.  George  was  for  one,  Helen  another, 
and  Maria  still  another. 

As  they  could  not  agree  in  their  choice,  they 
concluded  to  separate,  and  each  take  the  road 
which  each  preferred.  They  were  to  be  absent 
one  week.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  at* 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  they  agreed  to  meet 
at  the  mossy  seats,  and  relate  their  adven- 
tures. 

Just  one  week  later,  precisely  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  a  child  came  walking  up  the 
road.  She  looked  well  and  happy,  and  over  her 
shoulders  hung  a  bag  of  violet  colored  silk.  It 
was  Maria.  She  tripped  lightly  along,  singing 
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a  sweet  song,  and  finding  herself  the  first  at 
the  brook.  She  began  to  trim  up  the  mossy 
seats  with  flowers  —  to  make  baskets  of  grape 
leaves,  and  to  fill  them  with  wild  berries  which 
grew  there  abundantly,  and  to  spread  the  table. 
Her  feast  looked  so  inviting  that  the  pretty 
blue  dragon-fly  and  the  honey  bees  came  in 
large  parties,  without  any  invitation,  to  partake. 
"  This  will  not  do,"  said  Maria  to  her  visi- 
tors, "  I  have  spread  this  table  for  other  guests, 
so  go  your  way,  Mr.  Fly  and  Miss  Bee,  and 
hunt  up  your  own  berries  in  the  woods,  where 
there  are  a  plenty." 

•She  sat  by,  waving  a  branch  of  oak  leaves, 
that  her  visitors  might  see  she  was  quite  in 
earnest. 

Pretty  soon  she  heard  the  tramping  of  a  horse's 
feet.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  and  peep- 
ing eagerly  up  the  road,  she  soon  espied  a 
cream  colored  pony,  fleet  as  the  wind,  coming 
towards  her. 
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"  Here  am  I,  sister  Maria,  and  now  what 
do  you  think  of  my  wish  ?  See !  Look  for 
yourself!  Was  there  ever  so  beautiful  a  crea- 
ture ?  " 

George  reined  in  his  pony  suddenly,  and  the 
beautiful  animal  stood  pawing  the  velvet  turf 
with  his  white  feet. 

"  Come  near,  Maria,"  said  George,  "  come 
and  pat  him.  He  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  I  have 
named  him  Gazelle,  for  his  eyes." 

Maria  smoothed  his  sleek  side,  and  played 
with  his  silken  mane,  and  patted  him,  and  ca- 
ressed him,  and  Gazelle  shook  his  head,  and 
threw  forward  his  ears,  and  turned  his  bright 
eyes  upon  her,  as  if  he  understood  the  little 
girl,  and  liked  to  be  praised. 

"  Now  I  have  my  wish,"  said  George,  taking 
his  foot  out  of  his  golden  stirrup,  and  spring- 
ing to  the  ground.  "  What  more  do  I  want  ? 
Am  I  not  the  happiest  boy  in  this  king- 
dom ?  " 
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"  I  am  very  glad  for  you,  brother  George," 
said  Maria,  and  away  she  ran  and  picked  her 
apron  full  of  red  clover  tops  and  sweet  scented 
grass,  and  Gazelle  ate  them  from  her  white 
hands,  and  thanked  her  with  bright  eyes. 

The  children  were  so  much  occupied  with 
Gazelle,  they  did  not  notice  the  approach  of  a 
third  person,  until  Helen  was  quite  near  them. 
At  first  they  did  not  recognize  her,  as  she  was 
dressed  in  white  satin  with  a  long  train,  and 
wore  amid  her  golden  hair  a  coronal  of  dia- 
monds, and  on  her  bosom  also  a  sort  of  breast- 
plate of  precious  stones,  which  shone  like  the 
sun.  Her  dimpled  arms  and  fingers  were  heav- 
ily laden  with  golden  chains  and  rings. 

"  Do  you  see  me,"  said  Helen,  stretching  her- 
self to  her  full  height.  "  It  is  I  —  it  is  Helen. 
Do  not  I  look  .  like  a  queen  ?  Am  I  not  very 
handsome?  Now  look  Maria.  I  wear  dia- 
monds—  real  diamonds." 

"Are  these   diamonds,"   said   Maria,  coming 
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up  close  to  them.  Let  me  smell  of  them.  Are 
they  sweet  as  roses,  sister  ?  " 

"  O  no,"  said  Helen,  "  but  are  they  not  mag- 
nificent ?  How  every  one  will  envy  them,  and 
my  superb  satin.  Ah !  I  have  my  wish,  and 
am  I  not  happy  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  for  you,  sister,"  said  Maria,  "  but 
you  looked  very  lovely  when  you  wore  only 
rose  wreaths." 

George,  who  was  impatient,  brought  up  Ga- 
zelle. Helen  praised  his  pony  much,  but  she 
seemed  to  take  more  deb'ght  in  the  golden 
trappings  and  stirrups. 

"  We  shall  go  about  the  country  like  kings 
and  queens,  brother,"  said  she,  "  shall  we  not  ?" 

It  was  by  this  time  past  noon. 

"  I  have  prepared  a  dinner  for  you,"  said 
Maria,  "  since  I  was  the  first  here.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

The  children  began  to  be  faint  and  weary, 
and  gladly  followed  her. 
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'"  This  is  fine,  indeed,"  said  George,  when  he 
saw  the  rustic  table  so  prettily  and  temptingly 
spread. 

"  Very  fine,  indeed ! "  repeated  Helen,  "  I  am 
very,  very  weary.  Let  us  each  take  our  mossy 
seat  and  rest.'7 

Maria  passed  the  grape-leaf  baskets,  and  they 
all  ate  heartily,  and  drank  from  the  merry  lit- 
tle brook,  and  when  thus  refreshed  they  began 
to  relate  their  adventures,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  it  occurred  to  George  and  Helen  that  they 
had  not  seen  Maria's  gift.  Both  inquired  to- 
gether :  — 

"  What  have  you  found,  sister  ?  " 

Maria  laughed,  and  taking  from  a  shady 
nook  the  violet  silk'  bag,  she  exhibited  it  — 
"  This  is  it,"  said  she. 

"That  all!  "  exclaimed  they  in  much  amaze- 
ment, "  and  what  is  in  it,  pray." 

"  I  have  not  yet  opened  it,"  said  Maria. 

"  Then  do  so,  without  delay,"  replied  George. 
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Maria  untied  the  silken  cord,  and  peeping 
into  the  bag,  laughed  heartily,  and  she  drew 
forth  a  nut.  Its  shell  was  dark,  hard,  and 


"A  nut  !  "  said  Helen. 

"An  old  nut  !  "  said  George. 

"  I  would  throw  it  away,"  said  Helen. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  George,  "  I  will  toss  it 
up  stream." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Maria,  "  I  will  crack  it  first." 

"  Yes,  that  is  right,  so  I  would,"  said  He- 
len. 

"  Here  is  a  stone,"  said  George,  "  give  it  to 
me,  I  will  smash  it." 

"  No,  no,  brother,  that  will  not  do.  I  must 
open  it  carefully." 

Maria  cracked  it  ;  the  two  halves  fell  apart, 
and  a  small  scroll  fell  out,  which,  as  she  took 
it  up,  unrolled  itself,  and  formed  into  a  chain 
of  delicate  workmanship,  ending  in  a  jewelled 
clasp. 
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"  Heigho  !  here  is  something,  after  all,"  said 
George.  "  Read  to  us  the  writing  upon  it, 
Maria." 

Maria  read  the  gemmed  letters. 

Upon  one  side  was  this  inscription:  "Bind 
this  upon  your  heart"  Upon  the  other,  this:  "A 
contented  spirit." 

Maria  fastened  the  delicate  chain  about  her 
neck,  and  placed  the  scroll  upon  her  heart.  Her 
brother  and  sister  laughed  heartily. 

And  now  the  shadows  of  the  trees  became 
long  and  dark.  Gazelle  stamped  his  white  feet 
impatiently,  and  the  children  prepared  to  return 
home.  But  here  was  a  difficulty, — George  had 
his  pony  to  ride,  and  Helen  her  long  satin  train 
and  jewelled  coronr.l  to  carry.  The  children 
could  not  walk  along  pleasantly  together  as 
they  had  done  when  they  came,  beguiling  the 
way  with  pleasant  chat,  and  stopping  to  pick 
flowers  and  chase  butterflies.  Maria,  it  is  true, 
was  at  liberty,  and  was  so  happy  and  light  of 
15* 
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heart,  that  had  she  been  all  alone,  she  might 
almost  have  kept  up  with  Gazelle.  As  it  was, 
she  did  not  like  to  leave  poor  Helen  alone,  so 
encumbered.  She  walked  patiently  by  her 
side,  and  would  gladly  have  helped  her  had  she 
known  how. 

Helen  was  weary,  still  she  walked  on,  state- 
ly, as  she  imagined  a  queen  walked.  She  said 
nothing  about  her  fatigue.  Occasionally  she 
looked  out  side\vays  from  under  her  eyelids,  to 
ascertain  whether  ?Jaria  was  not  admiring  and 
envying  her.  But  no !  Maria  cared  nothing 
for  the  diamonds  and  satin,  except  to  hope  they 
made  Helen  happy.  And  no  one  else  but  the 
birds  looked  at  her,  and  they  after  awhile  went 
on  pluming  their  wings  as  if  they  were  satis- 
fied. 

George  was  so  enchanted  with  Gazelle,  he 
had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  else. 
At  one  time  he  would  loosen  the  bridle-rein, 
and  a\vay  went  the  spirited  creature  ;  then  tight- 
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en,  to  see  how  suddenly  Gazelle  would  stop  ; 
and  again,  slightly  pressing  the  curb,  he  would 
turn,  and  come  to  meet  his  sisters,  Gazelle  car- 
acolling  as  if  to  music,  so  gracefully,  that  Ma- 
ria clapped  her  hands,  and  could  not  restrain 
her  delight.  Helen  began  to  have  an  unpleas- 
ant, uneasy  feeling  at  her  heart,  as  if  she 
wished  Maria  would  not  look  more  at  Ga- 
zelle than  at  her.  Thus  they  journeyed  home- 
ward. 

For  a  few  weeks  all  went  on  charmingly 
with  the  fairy  gifts.  They  attracted  crowds 
of  people.  George  must  then  place  his  foot  in 
his  golden  stirrup,  and  mount  and  show  off  his 
fairy  Gazelle.  Helen  also  must  array  herself 
in  her  queenly  attire,  and  walk  about  amidst  the 
wondering  crowds,  and  listen  to  their  praises,  till 
her  heart  was  filled  with  pride.  She  would 
sometimes  almost  fancy  that  she  was  a  queen, 
as  if  it  needed  nothing  but  a  splendid  dress  to 
make  one. 
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In  this  manner  passed  away  the  short  sum- 
mer. But  where  was  Maria  all  this  time  ?  She 
was  never  seen  on  the  lawn  among  these  gap- 
ing people.  In  one  wing  of  their  mansion, 
there  was  a  large  room  fitted  up  with  globes, 
books,  maps,  and  three  rose-wood  desks.  In 
the  centre  was  a  table  covered  with  writing  ma- 
terials, and  an  old  arm-chair  standing  by  it. 
Here,  for  six  hours  each  day,  sat  a  venerable 
man,  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  these 
children  in  useful  knowledge.  Maria  was  al- 
ways at  her  desk,  and  the  chain  of  curious 
workmanship  was  always  clasped  about  her 
neck,  and  the  scroll  lay  upon  her  heart.  A 
contented  spirit  dwelt  there  ever. 

She  listened  eagerly  to  the  old  man,  as  he 
opened  to  her  the  stores  of  wisdom,  and  each 
day  she  learned  something  new. —  The  powers 
which  lay  coiled  up  in  her  mind,  unfolded  and 
expanded,  as  the  bud  unfolds  to  the  sun.  Her 
forehead  seemed  to  become  broad,  and  her  eyes 
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grew  deeper  in  their  blue,  and  beamed  with 
more  of  liquid  life,  as  if  they  let  you  into  little 
wells  of  thought.  Her  contented  spirit  sent 
smiles  sparkling  to  her  rosy  lips,  as  the  clear 
fountain  sends  up  crystals  to  the  sun.  Her 
voice  was  music,  her  step  like  a  fawn's,  and 
wherever  she  came,  gladness  came  with  her. 
Everybody  loved  Maria,  and  she  loved  every 
body.  There  was  not  a  happier  child  in  that 
whole  country.  What  a  rich  gift  was  in  that 
violet  silk  bag ! 

George  and  Helen  spent  all  their  time  in 
showing  off  their  gifts,  and  George  every  day 
found  himself  less  and  less  disposed  to  visit  the 
old  man  in  the  wing,  and  less  disposed  to  do 
anything  but  ride  Gazelle.  He  almost  forgot 
how  to  walk.  The  sturdy  peasant  boys  who 
climbed  the  mountains,  shot  far  ahead  of  him, 
and  grew  vigorous,  and  stout,  and  manly.  They 
loved  to  labor.  They  did  labor  and  were  paid 
for  it  in  ruddy  cheeks  and  brave  hearts.  George 
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cared  for  nothing  but  Gazelle.  When  his  foot 
was  out  of  the  golden  stirrup  he  was  miserable. 
Time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands ;  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  which  he  felt  like  doing,  so  he 
would  lie  in  the  shade,  with  his  eyes  half  shut, 
dozing  away  his  days.  Neither  his  body  nor 
his  mind  expanded  well,  and  when  he  was 
without  Gazelle,  no  one  sought  his  company. 
How  it  was  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  was  not 
as  happy  as  he  used  to  be. 

Helen,  like  George,  had  shunned  the  old  man, 
since  that  famous  day  when  the  jewelled  robe 
fell  to  her,  and  except  when  she  was  displaying 
this  and  all  voices  were  praising  her,  she,  too, 
was  unhappy.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  she 
learned  nothing  good.  Pride,  which  had  led 
her  to  express  such  a  wish,  thrived  in  her  heart 
like  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden.  Much  of 
the  time  she  was  fretting  that  she  had  not 
wished  all  at  once  to  be  really  a  queen ;  then  all 
would  have  envied  and  served  her.  Her  pretty 
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golden  ringlets  had  been  stiffened  into  plaits, 
that  she  might  the  better  wear  the  coronal  of 
diamonds.  There  was  so  much  discontent  in 
her  heart,  that  her  eyes  became  clouded,  and 
so  much  pride,  that  her  lip  was  compressed  and 
haughty. 

"  How  much  has  that  pretty  Helen  changed," 
said  the  people.  "  She  does  not  love  any  one, 
and  no  one  loves  her." 

"  It  is  true,"  whispered  the  child  to  her- 
self one  day,  "  I  am  not  as  happy  as  I  once 
was." 

One  day  a  very  kind  lady,  who  lived  in  a 
tower  on  the  mountains,  invited  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  country  to  come  to  a  great  feast, 
which  she  had  prepared  to  honor  the  seventh 
birth-day  of  an  only  son.  There  was  to  be 
music  and  dancing,  and  sailing  in  gay  colored 
barges  on  the  lake.  George,  Helen  and  Maria 
thought  and  talked  of  little  else,  for  a  week 
before  hand. 
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"  What  a  show  shall  I  make,"  said  Helen  ; 
"  no  one  will  be  there  who  can  compare  with 
me.  I  shall  be  more  brilliant  than  the  sun. 
Sister  Maria,  what  would  you  give  now  for 
my  fairy  gift  ?  " 

"  I  have  every  thing  I  wish  for,  dear  Helen," 
said  Maria,  with  one  of  those  sparkles  on  her 
lips  so  expressive  of  contentment,'  that  even 
Helen  for  the  moment  envied  her. 

"  What  will  your  diamonds  be  to  my  Ga- 
zelle ?  "  asked  master  George.  "  I  shall  be  pran- 
cing away  in  golden  stirrups,  while  the  rest  of 
you  will  be  walking,  hot  and  weary." 

"  Gazelle  is  a  beautiful  creature,  brother," 
said  Maria,  "  but  Gazelle  cannot  go  out  upon 
the  water." 

The  long  expected  day  at  length  arrived. 
When  Maria  peeped  from  her  curtains,  there 
was  the  sun  true  to  his  post,  throwing  about 
his  rich,  rosy  light.  Scarcely  had  he  climbed 
the  distant  mountain  top,  when  the  three 
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children  started  for  the  tower.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when  one,  and  another,  and  another, 
joined  their  party.  All  were  gay  and  light- 
hearted. 

Maria  was  here,  and  Maria  was  there,  and 
Maria  was  everywhere.  Everybody  wanted 
Maria,  and  she  went  from  one  to  another,  hi- 
ther and  thither,  as  if  amidst  so  much  happi- 
ness she  was  in  her  own  element. 

Helen  walked  along  slowly  and  stately.  She 
carried  her  neck  stiffly,  lest  her  diamonds  and 
plates  should  be  discomposed.  She  stepped 
carefully,  lest  dew  drops  and  dust  should  fall 
upon  her  white  satin. 

At  first,  as  usual,  the  children  crowded 
around  her  to  wonder  and  admire,  but  soon  sat- 
isfied, they  turned  off  to  hunt  jewels  in  the 
meadow  grass,  and  gambol  with  the  butter- 
flies, leaving  her  to  pursue  her  way  alone. 

Poor  Helen !  the  satin  and  the  diamonds 
were  heavy  for  her  to  wear,  and  if  others  did 
16 
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not  envy  and  praise  her,  what  did  she  get  for 
her  pains  ?  She  saw  her  companions  one  by 
one  turn  away  to  their  cheerful  sports,  and  was 
both  mortified  and  disappointed.  These  bad 
feelings  made  bad  marks  on  her  face,  which 
caused  the  children  to  keep  still  farther  from 
her. 

George,  meanwhile,  was  frisking  about  on 
Gazelle  ;  now  there,  far  out  of  sight,  now  here, 
swift  as  the  wind,  and  now  right  through  the 
crowd  of  little  boys,  making  them  scatter  well. 
They  did  not  much  like  this ;  yet  not  a  hand 
was  raised  to  hurt  the  beautiful  Gazelle.  This 
was  all  the  sport  George  could  find.  He  could 
not  jump  with  the  boys,  nor  run  a  race  with 
them,  nor  climb  the  bending  trees,  nor  chase 
young  partridges,  nor  dive  for  pond  lillies, — and 
ride  his  pony  too.  So,  at  length  it  was  with 
him  as  with  Helen  ;  when  the  children  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  George  found  himself 
riding  alone. 
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"  Heigho !  "  said  he,  "  there  is  no  fun  in  this  ; 
I  wish  they  would  keep  up." 

They  drew  near  the  tower,  —  a  little  brook 
separated  them  from  a  lawn,  where  the  feast 
had  been  spread.  They  had  a  full  view  of  all 
the  preparations. 

There  were  tables  laden  with  fruits  and 
cakes.  There  were  tents  hung  with  crimson 
damask,  and  blue  damask,  fringed  with  gold 
and  silver.  A  band  of  musicians  wearing  vel- 
vet caps,  with  gay  feathers  streaming  from 
them,  played,  while  many  little  boys  and  girls 
danced.  There  were  green  tents  too ;  under 
which  it  seemed  that  every  variety  of  toys  in 
the  world  had  been  collected. 

Our  little  party  clapped  their  hands  in  de- 
light, and  sprang  as  if  they  would  leap  over  the 
brook,  but  that  they  could  not  do  ;  it  was  far 
too  wide  and  too  deep.  Therefore  a  pretty 
blue  boat  with  the  figure  of  a  white  swan 
painted  upon  it,  was  there  to  receive  them. 
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They  crowded  eagerly  forward.  They  filled 
it.  A  silver  bell  sounded.  The  oarsmen  dip- 
ped their  oars.  Now  all  were  in,  except  Helen 
and  George.  Helen,  in  her  haste,  had  forgot- 
ten her  long  satin  train,  and  letting  it  fall,  it 
became  entangled  in  a  bramble-bush,  and  held 
her  fast. 

As  she  stopped  to  disentangle  it,  the  coronal 
fell  from  her  head  into  a  muddy  pool,  diamonds 
and  all.  Again  the  silver  bell  sounded.  Helen 
pulled  violently  at  the  train,  but  it  would  not 
come. 

"7 wish  I  had  never  had  it"  said  she,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

In  an  instant,  the  satin,  the  jewels,  the  dia- 
monds all  melted  away,  and  Helen  stood  ar- 
rayed just  as  she  was,  when  she  left  that 
mossy  stone  by  the  way  side,  to  seek  better  for- 
tune. 

Once  more  the  silver  bell  sounded.  All  were 
in  now,  but  George.  There  was  no  room  in 
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the  boat  for  Gazelle.  He  tried  to  make  him 
swim  the  stream.  He  urged  him ;  he  pricked 
his  glossy  sides  with  the  golden  spur,  but  all  in 
vain.  Gazelle  would  not  wet  his  milk-white 
feet.  George  struck  him.  Gazelle  proudly 
threw  back  his  head  and  shook  his  silken  mane. 
The  silver  bell  was  now  on  the  last  stroke,  and 
the  oars  threw  up  the  sparkling  water. 

ulvrisfy"  said  George,  in  his  haste,  "I  wish  1 
had  never  had  you" 

In  an  instant  the  beautiful  Gazelle  was  no 
more.  George  sprang  into  the  boat  with  a 
shout. 

This  was  a  happy  day.  Maria  took  down 
Helen's  plaits,  and  curled  her  glossy  ringlets 
again.  She  trimmed  her  too,  with  wreaths  of 
wild  flowers,  and  kissed  he>*l<5vingly.  Then 
Helen's  own  sweet  face  came  back,  and  she 
was  —  O  so  much  happier  than  she  had  been  in 
those  royal  robes. 

George  now  bounded  about,  free  once  more. 
16* 
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He  felt  that  there  was  pleasure  in  a  jump  for  its 
own  sake,  and  was  in  his  heart  right  glad  that 
he  had  found  his  limbs  again.  He  declared  he 
was  happier  far,  than  he  had  been  since  the 
day  in  which  he  fell  in  with  the  fairy  Gazelle. 

Maria  never  wished  her  gift  away. 

The  children,  after  a  hapyy  day,  returned  to 
their  homes.  George  and  Helen  went  back 
with  Maria  to  their  rose-wood  desks,  and  re- 
ceived willingly,  the  instructions  of  the  old 
man. 

They  believed  him  when  he  opened  a  good 
old  book,  with  shining  clasps,  and  read  to 
them  — "  Wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies," 
and  "  Godliness  with  Contentment  is  great 
gain." 
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